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Juvenile Indiſcretions. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


An Iriſh Howl. 


EarLy the next morning, a gentle- 
man brought Miſs Napper to Mr. Trap's 
in his own carriage, and to releaſe her 


mother out of durance. 

Henry ſoon underſtood that this gentle- 
man was the lover of his Clara; the la- 
dies made no ſecret of the matter; his 
elegant figure and equipage, as well as his 
lively unembarraſſed manners, exhibited 
too many ſigns of eaſe and affluence for 
Henry to doubt, but he was a ſucceſsful 
admirer; and that Puffardo's account was 
inflamed by that malice he well knew ta 
be inherent 1n his nature, 9 

Vol. IV. B Miſs 
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- Miſs Napper on going away, made him 
a low curtſy, and told him ſhe exceed- 
ingly lamented leaving him in _—_ a Place, 
and in ſuch company. | 

How can I have given that young lady 

ſuch offence, thought Henry. 

Away rolled the ladies and gentleman, 
in all the triumph of ſucceſs and good 
fortune, leaving him a real object of pity. - 

Come, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Trap, won't you 
s pleaſe for to have ſome breakfaſt ? Our 
* rowls are ſpecial good; dear me, Sir, 
don't take on fo, I dares for to ſay your 
* friends will be ſoon here, and then you 
* know you may follow the ladies.” 

Her invitation was offered in vain, a 
riſing in his throat, which reſembled ſuf- 
focation, prevented his eating, and unable 
to conceal his emotions, he retired to his 
-wretched bed-chamber, leaving Mr, Trap 
and heartily curſing him for a ſtingy milk- 
1op: however, Bet, cried he, charge him 
regular meals, and as he was preſent when | 
the lady's _ was ordered, and he 

| don't 
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don't know *twas paid for, ſet that down 
r00. | | 
Mr. Latitat had promiſed to be at 
Trap's early in the morning; but it was 


near twelve before he appeared, having, 


as he aſſured Henry, been engaged all 
the morning; and Trap chuling to ſearch 
the offices for detainers, it was near three 


before he could be bailed: the bill Mrs. 


Trap delivered him, he thought an im- 
poſition, but, as Mr. Latitat was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and adviſed the payment, 


Bow-ſtreet, where, to the manifeſt ſur- 
priſe of Henry, and viſibly leſs of the at- 
torney, they found they were too late, the 
Magiſtrates having left the office. 

The attorney then offered to accom- 


pany him to his lodgings, in order (as he 


ſaid) to enquire into Macdougal's mo- 
tives for ſuch an atrocious act, as ſwear- 
ing a debt againſt a man, who had never 


any money tranſaction with him; he accept- 


ed the offer which he conſidered as a mark 
B 2 3 


he diſcharged it; they then proceeded to 
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'of politeneſs, .and they again took 19 55 
to Orange: ſtreet. 

The firſt thing they ſaw on n 
was Janet Macdougal, ſetting up an 1rifþ 
Howl at her own door, which had col- 
lected together a number of people; ſome 
of whom were laughing at, and others 
pitying, the poor old [rib Woman, 
Mr. Donald Macdougal was rather ap- 
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prehenſive of the reſolution Mr. Benwell | 
perſiſted in of making an inveſtigation t 
into the entagrety of his actions; he had ( 
therefore wiſely reſolved to ſerve old Ja- if & 
net as ſhe propoſed ſerving him, vi. leave 

her in little Orange-ſtreet to let lodgings MI « 
by - herſelf ; but, he had taken eſpecial n 

care to free her from as many of the trou- 1 
bles of the world as he poſſibly could, * 
having diſpoſed of the whole of his fur- p 

- niture by bill of ſale to the broker; and n 
probably, being in want of linen, . he had 

| alſo carried with him all that Montgo- , 


- mery had left in his portmanteau: as to 
* he had his wardrobe on his back, 
| and 
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and he had luckily given his two ſhirts 
to be waſhed by a woman whom the miſ- 
treſs of the inn had recommended. As he 
had now nothing to do in theſe lodgings, 
he was going from thence, by Latitat's 
deſire, to Mr. Benwell's: at the moment 
he was getting into. the coach, a ticket- 
porter aſked if his name was Conway.— 
He look'd at Latitat can this be ano- 
ther arreſt ? -ſaid he. 
What's your buſineſs, friend i ? aſk'd 
the attorney —he had. a parcel for M r. 
Conway, the PR! was delivered, and 
opened, a 
To our hero's 3 arpriſe, it 
contained his gold watch, chain and ſeals; 
no words can deſcribe his joy at this un- 
looked-for event; he declined accompa- 
nying Mr. Latitat to Mr. Benwell, but 


promiſed to wait on that gentleman early 


next morning. 
Juſt as he was again upon the point 
of leaving the ſtreet, Macdougal's wife, 
98: 0/2121 515 MW 
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who had not before ſeen ers bawled ö 

out | 
Arrah, my dear ſhow], and is it you 
indeed ! fait, but I wiſh with all my heart ; 
you had been to be hanged; for that 
Scotch rogue my huſband, troth but its | 
the greateſt pity in all Lunnan he ever 
gat up after you knocked him down ſo | 
clane and cliver. Oh! but 1 will go to 1 
the juſtice myſelf my dear, for, dye ſee, | 
be hath robb'd me on the highway, here | 
in Orange-ftreer, of all my houſehold | 
goods that my dear firſt huſpand left me, | 
and all that I woorked ſo hard for myſelf 
ſince; and now, how hall I get back to | 
dear little Ireland. Oh! but if my dear 
fweet maſter Charleſs Montgomery was | 
here, he would not let ould Janet ſtarve; 

and fait I am too ould to woork.” 
Henry comforted the poor woman with 
his promiſes to aſſiſt her to the utmoſt | 
of his power; the brokers removing the 
goods while ſhe. continued her lamenta- 
tion, and, ſetting up a freſh howl at every 
load 
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bad they carried off; he perſuaded her to 
get into the coach, merely with an intention 
to remove her from a ſight that diſtracted 
her; but as the carriage moved on, be 
conſidered that the old woman muſt have a 
lodging as well as himſelf, and that it 
would be neceſſary to procure one before 
night; ſeeing therefore a bill up at a houſe, 
he alighted, knocked at the door, and hired 
two rooms in it, with the ridiculous reſo- 
hation of taking a diſtreſſed old woman 
into keeping. 

When Janet, at his ud entered 
the houſe, the landlady knew her, and ſo 
pitied her caſe, that ſhe defired ſhe might 
eat and drink with her as long as ſhe choſe 
to ſtay. l 
Henry having thus 555 accident ſtum- 
bled on ſuch a comfortable place for his 
old protigèe, left her, and went into the 
city to diſpoſe of his watch and chain, for 

which he received twenty five guineas; on 
his return home, he purchaſed ſome linen 
and ſtockings, and the next morning, 
= B 4 while 
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while he went to Mr. Benwell's, he deſired 
Janet to make enquiry after the cheapeſt 
and quickeſt conveyance to that dear little 
Ireland, whither ſhe was ſo anxious to re- 
turn, 
Mr. Benwell was a perſon of tric ag 
nour and probity; he was exceeding. 
ly diſſatisfied with the proceedings of 
his attorney, and very much diſappointed 
that Macdougal had ' eſcaped: he re- 
ceived our hero with great politeneſs, and 
would poſitively have refuſed the repay- 
ment of the money advanced by Latitar, 
had he not ſeen in Henry's manner of urg- 
ing it, that he ſhould wound his pride, in 
a degree very inadequate to the ſervice the 


money could do him. 


He gave him a general i invitation to his 


1 and introduced him to Mrs. Ben- 


well and two maiden ſiſters who lived 
with him; all agreeable well-bred wo- 
men, with whom he dined, and ſpent 0 
remainder of the day. 
At his return to his lodgings, on ak- 
ing for Janet, inſtead of the old woman, 
a letter 
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a letter curiouſly folded, and directed to 
= < Miſter Conway, theſe”, was delivered 
to him, which he found to contain as fol- 
lows: a 
* OxoRED SUR” 
4e hop you will not be angry, at my 
“being ſo trobleſum, becaſe why, I am 
* ſhoore you are a jentleman, and as for 
poor Janet, d'ye ſee, why ſhe is gone to 
* dear little Ireland at this preſent riting, 
for the Killarny ſail's before J have 
* done, and my dear ſhowl, I am ſorry I 
* have no more to ſay, in the time, but 
< one thing I may ſay, and that is Juell, 
eto axe you, if you will take auld Janets 
“dear little miſtreſs out of pane, and 
* keep it, till I cumes back, O hone, 
* many is the day I have woorked all 
* night; to pay intruſt mony for it, the 
double tiket is fowlded up in the let- 
* ter, O my deer but the Captain of the 
* Killarny, is a Dublin lad; fair but he 
© has a good beard-on the back of his 
face, and ſcorns to axe money of a poor 
ö B 5 country- 
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* countrywoman,. I hope I ſhall never 
** lave dear little Ireland any more, till 
* my deer little miſtreſs cumes home, and 
0 then by that time, fait owld Janet will 
* be rich enuff to pay for the piktur, ſo 
% no more at preſent from your loving 
* umbel ſarvant“ 
| * TJantT MacpoucaLl”, 
The double ticket, (as Janet called the 
duplicate,) was incloſed in this extraor- 
dinary epiſtle, with the name of the pawn- 
broker written on the back of it, and the 
ſum her dear little miſtreſs was pledged 
for, was four Guineas, Henry was at a 
great loſs to conceive what kind of a pic- 
ture Janet could have in her poſſeſſion, 
which would fetch ſo much money z but 
there was ſomething about her, beſides the 
having nurſed his friend, which intereſted 
him in her favour, and he fully determined 
to comply with her requeſt. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 
A Polite Viſit. 


Two days were now elapſed Grice 
our hero had paid his reſpects on Dow- 
gate-hill, and Mr. Gab concluded his 
propoſal had not, on mature delibera- 
tion, met his acceptance, a matter that 
involved him in ſome difficulties with 
reſpect to Mrs. Gab, which he knew not 
how to get over; the truth is, be had 
ſome ſecret buſineſs in London, and his 
lady an indiſpenſable engagement in the 
country; her abſence was alſo perfectly 
convenient to him, but he neither could 
ſend her, nor indeed would ſhe go with- 
out a male protector; he had hinted the 
matter to the captain, but that polite 
young man was ſhocked at the idea; his 
mother, tho? it ſuited him to pay court 
to her favour, was in his opinion an 
* animate outres with whom he would 
not be ſeen in public for the univerſe. 

Henry 
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Henry was therefore a moſt welcome 
gueſt to Mr. Gab, who could not con- 
ceal the ſatisfaction his return afforded 
him; he gave him his word, the Weſt 
India voyage ſhould immediately ſucceed 
the Brighthelmſtone excurſion ; mentioned 
his wife's ridiculous quality-pride, as the 
reaſon for a conduct as irkſome to him- 
ſelf as it could be to him, and cautioned 
him upon no account to ſuffer a hint of 
his dependant ſituation to eſcape his lips, 
nor ever to contradict the idea ſhe had 


formed of his rank; concluding his in- 


ſtructions with a draft for fifty pounds 
on his banker, with which ſum he deſired 
Henry would equip himſelf in a pro- 
per manner, to wait on Mrs, and Miſs 
Gab. 5 | 

Nothing in the world could be more 
pleaſing to our hero, than the proſpect 
of the Weſt India voyage; the buſineſs 
on which he was to go, promiſed a rich 


reward to induſtry, as half the profits of 


that part of Mr, Gab's trade was to be 
| his 
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his own. - The poſſibility that one day, if 
Miſs Elton was not engaged to the Ba- 
ronet, he might meet her on terms of 
equality, all objections removed and every 
difficulty ſurmounted, fired him with an 
emulation at once delightful and ani- 
mating. Every interview with that lovely 
creature confirmed her empire over his 
heart; his judgment and fancy were united 
in his partiality for her, and the more he 
ſaw of the world, the ſtronger was the 
connection between reaſon and paſſion. 
In this warm caſtle- building ſcheme he 
totally forgot his betrothed Lavinia; all 
that terrified him was the handſome Ba- 
ronet: but thoſe viſionary ideas were ſuc- 
ceeded by diſquieting realities; he muſt 
live with, flatter, and attend on one of the 
moſt diſagreeable women in the world; 
one, whoſe vulgarity, ignorance, and low 
breeding, were the leaſt diſguſting parts 
of her character: there was a malig- 
nancy and envy in her diſpoſition, which 
ſhe had not art to hide, and which, ſhown 

as 
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as it was on every trifling occaſion, ren- 


dered her altogether odious. 

Miſs Sophia, however, would be con- 
ſtantly of their party; and her amiable 
converſation and good humour, would 


| ſoften the ſlavery inflicted by the es of 


her mother. 

Mr. Gab introduced him in form; his 
ſpouſe was in extacies at the thought of 
having a man of rank under her roof; ſhe 
had perſonally inſpected the convenience 
of his apartment, and begged he would 
conſider himſelf as quite at home”, 
Sophia's eyes ſparkled; ſhe ſhould enjoy 
the dear delight of talking of, and per- 
haps in time of hearing from her beloved 


Charles; ſhe welcomed our hero with a 
pleaſing earneſtneſs that flattered him, 


and gratified her Mama. 

After dinner, Mrs, Gab (unwilling one 
evening ſhould be loſt, by ſpending it at 
her own houſe without a croud of com- 
pany,) propoſed, that Mr. Conway ſhould 
take a corner in her coach, and accom- 


pany 
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pany Sophia and herſelf to thoſe people to 
whom ſhe had long been indebted as a 
viſitor z to be ſure ſhe ought to make him 
a thouſand apologies for interdooſeing bin 
into company he muſt deſpiſe z becauſe, 
for ſartain, he had been uſed. to other gueſs 
# fortof beings; and, indeed, ſo was ſhe too, 
but Mr. Gab's obſtinancy obliged her to 
breathe the odious city. air; e would 
ſtill grub on in his old way; no ambi- 
tion, no ſpirit in im, tho? all the world 
knew he was rich enough to get into 
Parliament, or at leaſt buy a Lordſhip: 
and fo, as the old ſaying is, dear fir,” 
continued Mrs. Gab, when at home we 
muſt do as Romans do;” while we live in 
the horrid city, one 2m be civil to the 
things one is obliged ſometimes to ſee; 
tho? really ſhe ſhould bluſh to announce 
a parſon of Mr. Conway's rank among 
tradeſmen.” | 
Mr, Conway entreated ſhe would be 
perfectly eaſy on his account; he ſhould 
5 be 
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be honoured in paying his reſpects to any 
friend of Mrs. Gab's. — 

That was the very thing that vexed 
her, all ber friends were different ſort 
of people, they were Ladies, and 


_ © Ducheſles, and Lords, and Barrow- 


* Nights, and people that went to court, 
and ſpoke to the King and Queen, and 


* who would be ſo happy to have her 


* among them. But it did not fignify, 
Mr. Gab would not be pervailed on, 
and ſhe muſt make the beſt of it, tho? 
* to be ſure ſhe never ſent her cards 
% round, but ſhe bluſhed to death at dat- 
ing them from Dowgate-hillꝰ; and the 
tears actually filled her eyes, at the cruel 
recollection, | 

Mr. Gab fat ſipping his wine like a 
philoſopher during this harangue, nor 
once did he interrupt her, except to drink 
her health. — Preciſcly at ſeven, he wiſhed 


them a pleaſant evening, and went out. 


— There again now, ” cried Mrs. Gaby 
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you ſee how I am uſed; Mr. Gab has 


© no more taſte ; all his delight is ſneak- 


ing into holes and corners with low 
company. I never could get him to 
go to Lady Baſto's aſſembly but once, 
and then, if you'll believe me, I could 
not perſuade him to wear a bag, or put 
on a ſword. Only think what diſtreſs I 


muſt be in, to interdooſe a man in a 


'* drab coloured cloth coat, and a griz- 


zle bob, as my ſpouſe, among people 
of quality: no, nor after loſing one 
rubber, oxly one, at the Gauld table, 
would he play again, tho' Lady Betty 


Counter herſelf ax'd him; not he; and 


there at twelve o'clock he began to 
yawn and gape; Oh dear! I never was 


ſo confounded in all my life; and, then 
again, having with the utmoſt diffi- 


culty perſuaded him to ſtay when the 
ſupper was announced at two o'clock, 
(we never ſup till two there; don't you 
think ſupping in the morning 2 
ful?) well, there if you'll believe me, 


* it 
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* if he didn't take out his watch, and 
<* ſtare as if he had ſeen a ſpectre; and, 
_ © ſupper, ſays he, to Lady Baſto's man 
cout of livery (a very pretty behaved 
<. gentleman) ſupper, why *tis paſt two 
* o'clock! Lord, Mr. Conway, I thought . 5 
* I ſhould have ſounded; ſo up I goes, 
and flides a guinea into Mr. Ferret's 
hand, and whiſpered Mr. Gab, , that it 
vas the cuſtom of Lady Baſto's houſe, 
* and begged he would not expoſe me 
to the ridicule of the company; and, I 
* aflure you it was as much as I could 
* do to . perſuade. him to be quiet: 
© 'welt then, after ſupper, Lady Baſto, 
% and Lady Betty, and Captain Gauntlet 
< all perpoſed a ſingle rubber wi' me; 
* and fo, while we were at cards, what 
does Mr. Gab do, but entertain the 
© company with his hiftory from begin- 
ning to end; all about his firſt coming 
to town, ard, and, all that; and do you 
© know, I was ſo ſhocked and con- 
<** founded, that I took a narvous fever, 
* * and 


-” 
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and never ſtired out of my room the 
6. whole winter after“. 

Henry could hardly forbear laughing 
at this diſmal, account of Mr. Gab's 
deficiency in the graces; but the coach 
drawing to the door very fortunately 
relieved him from her repeated queſ- 
tions of © Did you ever, Sir, hear the 
5 © like ?— Can you conceive how exceed- 

* ;ngly ſhock'd I was ? Pon't you won- 
« der I ſurvived it”? as it was proper 
a few more diamonds ſhould be crouded 
on her head, and Mifs Sophia was alſo 
commanded to wear her pearls, - 

© Theſe matters adjuſted, and Mrs. Gab, 


her davghter, and our hero« ſeated in 


the carriage, it was orlered. to Great St, 
Helens. | & 1129 
The direction filled bim with terror! 
ſhould the vifit be intended to Mr. Le- 
viſage's, and he, or any of his family re- 
collect him, what would become ef Mrs. 


Gab's quality Mr. Conway, or, what was 


of more importance, of his Weſt India 
expedition z 
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glance at his fair miſtreſs. 
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expedition; nay, it was far from unlikely, 


that Miſs Elton, or ſome of Mr. Franklin's 

connections might be there; all his hope 
was, that Mr. Gab, whoſe acquaintance was 
univerſal, had other viſits to pay in Great 
St. Helen' 8: this hope however was of 
ſhort duration; 3 as, on ſtopping the coach 


he ſaw by the light of the lamp at the 


door, the name of Leviſage; it was 
then too late to retreat, the ſervant ap- 
peared, and the way was led into a hand- 
ſome. drawing room, before he could, de- 


termine on any means of eſcaping; his anx- 


iety was increaſed at hearing himſelf an- 
nounced to the company, as Mr. Conway, 
a near relation of Lord H ——d's; more 


eſpecially, as Lord Creſpigney, Miſs Le- 


viſage's lover, was preſent, who ſat in- 


dolently picking his white teeth on the 


ſopha, without taking any other notice of 
their extre, than juſt caſting a ſatirical 


But 
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aq But the moment Mrs. Gab mentioned 
$ the rank of her eſcort, his lordſhip paid 
R the moſt polite attention to our hero, who, 

8 however, felt extremely aukward at the 
t duplicity of the character he had unwil- 
£ lingly aſſumed. 


Lord * was grandſon to an 
earl of ancient blood, large eſtate, and 
great family honours; his father died 
when be was a very young minor, but not 
before the large perſonal fortune, his mo- 
ther had brought into the family, was en- 
tirely diſſipated, and all the eſtate that 

could be mortgaged deeply incumbered. 
The large jointure, ſettled on lady Creſ- 
pigney, was a great drawback on the in- 
come of the old earl, who, unfortunately, 
was a perſon who had a great turn for 
expence, many paſſions to gratify, and as 

few ideas of prudence, as well as his ſon. 
Lady Creſpigney was a woman of great 
ſenſe, and little prudence ; her houſe was 
the reſort of pedants, and authors; ſhe 
took on herſelf the patronage of men of 
letters, 


a, 
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letters, and female wits : Lady Creſpigney 
had a vain heart, and a full purſe; it was 
the mode to conſult her on each new pub- 
lication; and her "countenance was anxi- 
ouſly ſought after at the firſt repreſenta- q } 
tion of a new piece. She was a writer, a 
critic, - and a platoniſrrt. 5 
But it was not merely "AVER aha de- 
lighted Lady:Orefpigney, ſhe was a violent 
lover of harmony; ah, dear Italy, was 
the land of rapture :' to the ſurprize of 
every body who knew her ladyſhip, and to 
the diſgrace of the Belles Lettres, her 
paſſion for ſound, without ſubſtance, was 
carried to a prodigious length; to indulge 
her penchant, ſhe actually quitted Eng- 
land, and deſerted her children. Having 
ſold the reverſion of her land, and re- 
alized her perſonal eſtate, in favour of a 
Signor Cremona, whoſe long fingers, de- 
licate nails, and capital execution on va- 
rious muſical inſtruments, ſhe had found 
irreſiſtable, the happy pair, it is ſup- 
e retired into the very boſom of fe- 
| licity, 
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licity, as the lady has never ſince been 
heard of, except by the perſon who pur- 
chaſed her jointure, he being obliged to 
produce a certificate of the Signora's ex- 
8 iſtence before he can receive her annual 
income. 

M.iſs Ge was, happily for her, 
taken under the care of her noble grand- 
mother, and two maiden aunts; but her 
brother fell more properly to the tuition 
of his grandfather, a man of profeſſed gal- 
lantry, and reduced income; ſo that Lord 
Creſpigney was obliged to ſee through the 
earl's ſpectacles, in his choice of a wife, 
.and take her whoſe caſh was abundant ; a 
matter indiſpenſably.neceſſary to conſider, 
as all the money that could be borrowed 
on the joint ſecurity of the noble earl, and 
his grandſon and heir, had been raiſed, 
and politely ſpent. 

Some . diſtant family relations with 
Lady Baſto, had introduced them, by her 
means (as the deranged fortunes of the 
family were perfectly well known to her 
ladyſhip) 


* 
art [ 
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ladyſhip) to Mrs. Gab; and his lordſhip | 
taking an early opportunity of falling in | 
love with Miſs Sophia; that young lady, 
as her mother ſaid, © Mought have been 
his wife, and /be mother to a counteſs; 
but Miſs Gab, who was not anxious to 
improve her rank in life by ſo great an P 
alliance, declined the offered honour, N 
Miſs Leviſage happening to viſit them at 
that critical period, and, as was her ge- 
-neral cuſtom, having exhibited her airs | 
and graces to my lord, before the earl, he 
"was immediately directed to transfer his 
violent attachment from Miſs Sophia Gab, 
and fifty thouſand pounds, to Miſs Eliza 
Leviſage, with ſixty. 

This exchange, indeed, without men- 
tioning the odd ten thouſand, was very 
judicious, as Miſs Leviſage was a lady 
whoſe taſte, ſentiments, and manners, were 


a vaſt deal more adapted to ſhine in high 
life than thoſe of her friend Miſs Gab. 


Mr. Leviſage had, however, but one 


n to conſent to the match; 
which 


4 
7 
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which was, to gratify his darling and only 
child; he had many objections to oppoſe 
to her wiſhes: it was with great reluctance 
he could be prevailed on to give ſixty 
thouſand pounds of the money he had 
toiled and moiled for through thick and 
thin, up early and late; and all for 


J | what? juſt to make Betſy a lady; when 


at the ſame time, in his opinion, a Lady 
Mayoreſs was the only title worth covet- 
ing. It would have been far more agree- 
able to him to have choſen a ſon-in-law 
off the Dutch-walk on the Exchange, in 
order to extend his buſineſs, than the firſt 
title at court. 

But, although every interview with 
Lord Creſpigney ſerved to increaſe his 
diſlike to the match, he wanted. reſolution 
to put a negative on any requeſt of Tetſy's; 
ſhe was his firſt object, all his pride Was 
centered in her, and whatever ſhe did, or 
ſaid, however ridiculous, was clever, and 
to the purpoſe, ; 

Vor. IV. C 
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Mr. Leviſage found from his attorney, 
"as well as from common fame, that Lord 
-Creſpigney had nothing clear to ſettle on 
his daughter, but his mother's jointure, 
'which he was not in any likelihood of ſoon 
ſucceeding to; as to the earls eſtate, that 
was likewiſe in ſafe hands; theſe were 
facts he hinted to his Tetſy, but her Lady- 
"ſhip, and the agremens of the charming 
lord, were more powerful in their influence 
over her mind, than all her father could 
urge on the ſcore of prudence tears, e 
clamations, and faintings, followed every 
converſation of that ſort, and the old man 
agreed to give the ſixty thouſand down, 
although, he ſaid, be na as wel! * it 
into the Thames. 
Mrs. Leviſage was a motherly good ſort 
of a woman; ſhe was famous for making 
hunting puddings, and keeping an exact 
order and regularity in her family. Her 
8 as Lord Creſpigney ſaid, 

in a great quantity of roaſt and r p 
— which 
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which ſhe diſtributed herſelf every morn- 
ing to a ſet of indigent people, who at- 
tended her for that purpoſe; ſhe paid 
great part of her pocket money, annually, 
for the expences of nurſes and midwives 
to poor people ; employed all her leiſure 


in making coarſe linen for children; ſhe 


made excellent plaiſters; and was her own 
confectioner. | To 0 
The whole morning Mrs, Leviſage was 
in her kitchen, enjoying life; in the even- 
ing in her drawing- room, dreſſed alike in 
winter and ſummer, ſo richly, that her finery 
weighed her down; /be too was a wonder- 
full admirer of Tetſy, and not a little vain 
of the rank that awaited her acceptance. 
As ſoon as Mrs. Gab was ſeated, a ri- 
valſhip commenced between the two ma- 
trons, which continued, under the moſt 
friendly maſk, during the viſit, 
Mrs. Leviſage begged a thouſand par- 
dons for not having done herſelf the ho- 
nour of waiting on Mrs. Gab, but really 


C 2 . Tetly 


I 
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Tetſy and her had been ſo much engaged, 
What with chooſing furniture, fixing on 
the colour of carriages, and ordering 
cloaths, looking over jewels, and pre- 
-ſents from my lord's family, and what 
with her own domeſtic concerns, that it 
as impoſſible to ſtir out. | 
Mrs. Gab, whoſe acquaintance in two 
or three of the great ſquares filled her 
with an idea of ſuperior conſequence, 
looked down on all family concerns, nor 
would ſhe, on any account, venture to give 
her opinion of the dreſſing of the provi- 
-fion, either at her own table or that of 
any other perſon, leſt it ſhould have the 
fatal effect of "reminding the company of 
her culinary talents; that part therefore of 
Mrs. Leviſage's apology ſhe looked on as 
a mark of the poor woman's ignorance. 
But every alluſion to the wedding, every 
hint that led to her daughter's nobility, 
ſtruck her to the heart, and impoſed a 


momentary ſilence, even on Mrs, Gab; 


8 but 
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but her natural volubility was too power- 
ful to be reſtrained by her reflection, 
and ſhe ſoon recovered from the embar- 
raſſment into which her envy had thrown 
her. 

To be ſure ſhe had been immenſely 
wretched, at having been ſo long de- 
prived of the pleaſure of ſeeing Mrs. Le- 
viſage; and indeed ſhe ſhould have cer- 
tainly called in Great St. Helen's, but 
Lady Baſto, and the counteſs, were 
wretched when ſhe could not be at all 
their private parties; and then the dutch- 
els was, beſides being ſo very peremptory 
in her invitations, ſuch; a prodigious 
agreeable. body, that really it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible ta mils. her nights; ſhe 
had not yet, ſo. numerous were her en- 
gagements, been to pay her reſpects. to 
the Lady Mayoreſs, ſince the Eaſter Ball, 
when the crowd had ſo fatigued her, that 
ſhe could only bow her compliments. 

C 2 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Leviſage fat half impatient, and 
half incredulous, during the whole for- 
mer part of Mrs. Gab's ſpeech, but when 
the Lady Mayoreſs was mentioned, it re- 
lieved her, and that being a ſubje& on 
which fe alſo could talk, having graced 
the Eaſter-ball herſelf, the two mothers, 
however they generally differed in taſte and 

judgment, happened, at preſent, to be of one 
mind; they agreed, that out of the num- 
ber of their fellow-citizens, who filled the 
Manſion- houſe on that occaſion, there were 
none who were properly dreſſed, or who 
had conducted themſelves on that trying 
- occaſion, with half the elegance they 
themſelves had done; and the ladies, after 
deſcription of the dreſs, and an inveſtiga- 
tion into the circumſtances of every city 
dame they knew, perfectly agreed in en- 
vying all who were richer, and deſpiſing 
thoſe who were poorer than themſelves. 

During this converſation, the young 
ladies had alſo entered into a ſeparate 

confab. 

Miſs 
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Miſs Leviſage was ſo delighted with 
* the. honourable,” ſoon to be annexed to 
her name, ſo charmed with the ſplendour 
of her proſpects, and ſo elated at the idea 
of the dreſs, equipage, viſits, etcetera, that 
ſhe could neither think nor talk of any 
thing elſe; Sophia was a ſilent, though hard- 
ly attentive auditor of the thouſand fine 
things, ſhe was entertained with; her ſilence 
was modeſtly imputed to envy, a paſſion 
the amiable Miſs Leviſage did all in her 
power to increaſe, by exaggerating her ex- 
treme good fortune, and by enlarging on 
the magnificence of the intended nuptials. 
She took unneceſſary trouble; Sophia's 
thoughts were on objects far removed from 
courts : and fo little was ſhe affected with 
the kindneſs of her friend, that ſhe would- 
have been puzzled, had ſhe been called on 


for that purpoſe, to recount any part of 


the intereſting ſtory. 


Lord Creſpigney (as Mr. Gab ſaid) now 
finding it poſſible Mr. Conway might be 
Es C.4 a hun- 
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a hundredth couſin to a nobleman, thought 
proper to enter intochat with him :— 
© © Don'c you find this confounded city 
** a'tireſome' bore; Sir ?” ſaid he, in the 
moſt genteel indolent tone imaginable ; 
] neverenter it but it affects my nerves ;- 
* *pon'my*onor—that woman—that'Mrs. 
Gab, ſets me in a fever whenever I look 
* in her abominable red face what a re- 
* dundahcy of tongue and complection 
* —the one reminds me of the running 
dn of an alarum, the other of a raw 
A beef-ſteak, —Does Lady Baſto really 
8 her doors to the ſavage ? — 0 
* yes; l'thinhk I recolle@ her ladyſhip's 
dude purſe is not in the moſt agree- 
table ſtate.— Well ! thoſe citizens have 
* certainly” an advantage from their gold. 
Did you look into the Haymarket laſt 
t night that little devil, the Theodore, 
* danced divinely, I am told; I was not 
there myſelf, I had an engagement,” 
< yawning) “ that kept me till late thism morn- 
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eing.“ —gefore Henry could anſwer 
any part of this elegant addreſs, they were 
interrupted by the bride elect; who hav- 
ing heard her ſwain talk of being out 
all night, immediately exclaimed againſt 
ſuch irregularities : | | 

„Ob, you wicked creature !” liſped 
ſhe, © you talk of the head-ach; How 
* can you expect ever to be free from it, 
* while you are ſuch a rake?” 

Ah! ma belle ange, rephed my 
“lord, vaus avez raiſon, but your 
** charms will make a ſober fellow of 
% me. A converſation fucceeded this 
gallant ſpeech, very intereſting to the par- 
ties, but of ſmall conſequence to this hif- 
tory my readers will therefore ſuppoſe 
it as exceedingly clever and entertaining 
to them, in proportion as it tired and dif- 
guſted Sophia; and they will not be ſur- 
przed that the ordering Mrs, Gab's car- 
.riage was as joyful a relief to that young 
lady, as it was to our hero. 

The ſatisfaction of poor Sophia was, 

C5 however, 
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however, but momentary ; they were no 
ſooner ſeated than her mother began to vent 
on her the envy with which the thought 
of Miſs Leviſage's approaching nuptials 
filled her. — She charged her daughter 
with incorrigible ſtupidity, meanneſs of 
ſpirit, and the extremeſt folly in refuſing 
a lord, who was alfo a fine gentleman ; 
and appealed to Henry, whether 1t were not 
the moſt aggravatingeſt thing in the whole 
world.—Poor Sophia could only anſwer 
with her tears; and theſe Mrs. Gab was 
pleaſed, in her wonderfut wiſdom, to at- 
tribute to a ſource very foreign to the 
true one.—** Yes, yes, ſhe might well cry 
and make a piece of work | my lord 
& was actually gone, —loſt ; = and the 
& next lord ſhe took the trouble of get- 
ting for her, ſhe would know better 
how to uſe him; ſhe was ſerved aright, 
did not Mr. Conway think ſo?“ 
Henry, who was congratulating him- 
ſelf on the eſcape he had juſt had, could 
not fail, at this appeal, of being diyerted 
| at 
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at her longings after a ſon-in-law who ſo 
cordially deſpiſed her ;— but, ridiculous 
as her ambition rendered her, and much 
as he felt for Sophia, whoſe gentle ſighs 
reached his ears, he avoided contradicting 
her on quality ſubjects, in obedience to 
the injunctions of Mr. Gab. 

It was ten o'clock when the carriage ſtop- 
ped on Dowgate-hill; and he was aſtoniſhed 
to find that the faſhionable Mrs. Gab was 
then going weſtward, to the aſſembly of a 


woman of faſhion: ſhe choſe to ſet her 


daughter down, but preſſed our hero to 
accompany her; adding, by way of induce- 
ment, ſome of his relations, as well as 
many other perſons of quality, ſhe durſt 
to ſay, he knew would be there: - but 
the conſtraint he had already ſuffered, the 
anxiety he had felt in fear of a diſcovery 
of his real character, and the apprehen- 
ſion of what would be the reſult of ſuch 
a diſcovery, were, he thought, quite 


enough for one evening, and he declined, 


ſeeing his relations and friends, under pre- 
C 6 tence 
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tence of à violent head. ach; on which, 
with the addition of another footman, 
and two wax-flambeaux, the prudent mo- 
ther left him to the ſociety of her beauti- 
ful daughter. Sophia bluſhed at a re- 
troſpect ſo little to the honour of her mo- 
ther; her want of delicacy was as conſpi- 
cuous as her want of breeding; but though 
contempt and ridicule were properly her 
Portion from people of a different deſcrip- 
tion, who ſaw that her ignorance was the 
leaſt diſguſting part of her charactef, her 
daughter, who was a compoſition of ſoſt- 
neſs, good- nature, and ſenſibility, could 
not help wiſhing to ſoften the glaring 
traits of her mother's folly, and to blunt 
the edge of thoſe vices that rendered her 
deſpicable, 

She, therefore, as ſoon as they were 
alone, attempted a vindication of Mrs. 
Gab, by criminating herſelf ; * My 
% tarha,” ſaid the amiable alvoeare; 
" „ having no ſuſpicion that I can, at fo 


early a period of my life, — a 
partiality 
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* partiality for any one who has not re- 
* ceived the ſanction of my parents ap- 
** probation, and Lord Creſpigney hap- 
** pening to ſuit her ideas of what would 
* conſtitute my felicity, it is natural to 
** ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould be diſpleaſed at the 
** difappointment of her views for a child, 
from whom ſhe has a right to expect 
** obedience, without any reaſon ſhe may 
* dare to aſſign, for the contrary. I 
** wiſh,” continued ſhe (dropping: a tear) 
* I could obey my Mama” - Good 
* Godl madam,” cried Hangs haſtily, 
** ſure you do not wiſh you could pledge 
** your faith and love to ſuch a being 
* as Lord Creſpigney.” 
„Me! no;” anſwered ſhe, © I only 
* wiſh I could obey my mama; and, per- 
* haps I may alfo modeſtly wiſh that a 
* certain wandering failor had a title,” 
Having thus gratified herſelf by vin- 
dicating her mother, it was but fair, 
ſhe ſhould ſeize the preſent longed for 
occaſion 
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occaſion of talking on the ſubject near- 
eſt her heart; every circumſtance reſpec- 
ting Montgomery was told over and over; 
all Henry remembered of him, even to a 
minute repetition of his words, was called 
for, and again repeated; Montgomery was 
the theme of the night; but, in the num- 
ber of particulars, Henry entertained her 
with, he, as old Janet would have ſaid, re- 
membered to forget every part of the Bag- 
nio ſcene; nor did Sophia once in the 
courſe of the evening, again wiſh ſhe could 
obey her mama. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A return to old Follies and old Friends. 


THE time now paſſed at Dunſtan's- 
hill, and wherever elſe Mrs. Gab choſe 
to figure, with wonderful ſatisfaction; 
and the town emptying very faſt, Henry 

9 was 
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was in leſs danger of being dragged into 
company, that would diſconcert him. 
Mrs. Gab's regard increaſed with her 
pride on the reſpect paid her friend Con- 
way in all companies to which he was in- 
troduced; and many good natured peo- 
ple gave a reaſon for her attachment not 
quite conſiſtent with her rigid virtue; 
but no malevolent aſperſions could hurt 
ber; any little body indeed would have 
been ruined by the interpretation put on 
her extraordinary fondneſs for the young 
man's company; but it is no more than 
juſtice to Mrs. Gab to ſay, that all her 
penchant was for his ſuppoſed rank; and 
ſhe added to her other civilities the title 
of Honourable, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed 
him at all her own parties. 

Henry's perſon, figure, manners, and 
behaviour, were extremely well calculated 
to carry on this deception ; he had a po- 
lite addreſs, a good underſtanding, and 
an affability that endeared him to the few 

with 
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with whom he. converſed on terms of 
equality; and where he choſe to ſhew re- 
ſpe, he could alway do it without the 
ſmalleſt tincture of ſervility; he was in- 
deed in ſuch general eſtimation in the cir- 
cle of Mrs. Gab's acquaintance, that had 
he been diſpoſed to take advantage of the 
countenance ſhewn him, he might have 
out-foared Lord Creſpigney himſelf; as 
a jeweſs of immenſe fortune caſt on him 
the eyes of affection, but he was too ho- 
neſt to diſſemble; and the hateful truth, 
that he was engaged, was oppoſed to her 
offer of changing her religion for him. 
This circumſtance increaſed his intereſt 
with Mrs. Gab, who was delighted that 
her man of faſhion refuſed to mix with 
the kennel; and Mr. Gab was exceed- 
ingly pleaſed with the whole of his con- 
duct; he found moreover, his own ac- 
tions ſo little ſcrutinized into, that he was 
profuſe in promiſes of future, and ex- 
tremely liberal in his preſent friendſhip. - 


| The 
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The lady to whom it pleaſed. her huſ- 
band he ſhould: be Ciceſbeo, without the 
leaſt regard to propriety or expence kept 
him in a conſtant vortex of pleaſure; drels, 
diſſipation, company, and public places, 
began to ſteal on his ſenſes by impercep- 
tible degrees; the reſpect paid to the well- 
known wealth of the Gab family, ren- 
dered his attendance on them but too 
flattering to a young man; Captain Gab, 
notwithſtanding all his boaſts, was ſtill 
leſs acquainted among people of rank 
than his mother, and believing in the fa- 
mily creed, that Mr. Conway was ſome 
Body, he paid him great court; nay, he car- 
ried his attaehment further than any one 
of the family: Happening to call at 
Dowgate-hill ſometimes when his Ma' was 
out, and by no means chuſing to trouble 
Pa', he condeſcended to ſupply ſome un- 
expected exigences in his affairs out of 
Henry's purſe; a matter, as both the bor- 
rower and lender conceived it, of very 
trifling importance; for, although Mr. 
Gab 
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Gab was a man who valued himſelf on 
his ready money dealings, never ſuffering 
a tradeſman to leave his houſe with a bill 
unpaid ; and although he had recom- 
mended the ſame mode of conduct to 
Henry, yet, as Captain Gab engaged his 
honour to repay him when he received 
his income, and as the taylor, ſhoe-maker, 
and other tradeſmen, to whom Mr. Gab 
had recommended him, were ſo far from 
preſſing for payment, that they did not 
bring their bills in when ordered, it made, 
as Captain Gab ſaid, and as Henry agreed, 
very little difference, whether the money 
were in the hands of a parcel of raſcally 
tradeſmen, whoſe charges would well 
enough afford credit, or in his, who had 
very particular occaſion for it. But I am 
now ſure my young readers will think it 
high time to hear of my hero's mak ing 
ſome effort to ſee Miſs Elton. 

The truth is, he had been twice at 
Eaſt· Sheen; but being always a perſon 
of more warmth of temper than prudence, 
wy his 


r — 
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his enquiry was made with ſo little cau- 
tion, at a fruiterer*s near the ſchool, that 


they were carried with a few.of the uſual. 


additions to Mrs. Napper's, as foon as he 
left the ſhop. 

Mrs. Napper immediately gueſſed who 
the officious meddler in the affairs of her 
young charge was, and ſhe had the beſt 


of reaſons to dread his influence might 


militate againſt her deareſt intereſts, if 
Henry Dellmore got to the ſpeech of 
Clara Elton; ſhe therefore expreſſed her- 
fears, leaſt ſome wicked perſon might have 
a deſign on her ward, and gave the wo- 
man her leſſon, in caſe the ſame perſon 
ſhould repeat his viſit. | 

In a very few days Henry called at the 
fruiterer's, and was there told that Miſs 
Elton and Jemima were gone to Eſher; 
Henry put half a guinea into the wo- 
man's hand, and gave her an addreſs to 
A. B. at a coffee-houſe ; ſhe promiſed 
to inform him of her return; and this 


converſation was faithfully tranſmitted to 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Napper, as far as it concerned her 
to know it; for as to the money, that was 
a different concern. So long a ſpace had 
now elapſed, without the promiſed infor- 
mation, that he had no doubt of her con- 
tinuing with Mr. Franklin, and for ſome 
time after, the Weſt India voyage was the 
goal in view, which would one day be the 
means of rendering him worthy of Clara 
Elton. | 
By degrees, however, he thought leſs of 
exploring the ocean for riches, which he 
could ſo eaſily command in the regions of 
Mrs. Gab very ſeldom made an en- 
gagement in which he was not included, 
but when otherwiſe he loſt the pleaſure of 
Sophia's company. All his enquiries after 
Montgomery, were fruitleſs; he had even 
written to Ireland, by an acquaintance 
he had made with a linen, factor, but no 
account was received of him; the diſ- 
appointment ſunk into the ſoul of the 
gentle Sophia; ſhe retired from ſeciety with 
more real ſatisfaction than thouſands who 
deteſt 
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deteſt ſolitude would ſeek it; even Henry 
had no longer power to amuſe her; thoſe 
evenings therefore, few as they ere, that 
left him diſengaged were devoted to the 
company of young men, as thought Ns as 
himſelf, and at this period he was ini- 
tiated into a practice to which he Was 
hitherto happily a ſtranger of deep play. 
In this critical ſituation, 1 grieve to 
on that all my hero's Juvenile Indiſcretions 
were reſumed, excepting only the one 
he had ſolemnly renounced ; neither com- 
pany, the roar of mirth, nor example, had 
power to tempt him to exceed the third 
glaſs * what errors I evermore com- 
mit,“ ſaid he, ſhall be en to wo 

reaſon. | 
He was one evening with Mrs. Gab 
and her daughter at the little theatre, 
when a ſervant who was keeping a place 
being called to in the middle of the firſt 
act of the play, it occaſioned a little huſtle 
* his falling over the ſeat, and dre the 
attention 
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"attention of the gentlemen, which was 
drawn off towards a very beautiful wo- 
man, who, elegantly dreſſed and glittering 
with jewels, came into the box. 

Her features were lovely ; they were 
too familiar to Henry not to be inſtantly 
recognized; in a moment her eyes teſtified 

ſhe knew him, although her recollection 
was not accompanied with the confu- 
s ſion that overwhelmed him ; ſhe aroſe, 
and making the faſhionable bend, ſat down 
to view in the gazing multitude the effects 
of charms which were too conſpicuous to 
be unobſerved. | 

Henry turned wake; he wemdled, he 
Wing in the elegant figure before him the 

bane of his peace, the ruin of his mo- 
rals, the world that ſtood detween him 
and Clara Elton. 
It was Lavinia Orthodox. 
< Bleſs me! Mr. Conway, what's the 
matter with you?” cried Mrs. Gab, 
vou look extremely ill.“ 


Again 
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Again his eyes met thoſe of Lavinia, 
who having ſacrificed to vanity, had time 
to give him a look of ſoft invitation: what 
his thoughts were at this rencontre, would 
be perhaps difficultt ruly to ſay ; he then 
returned her firſt notice with a graceful 
bow, and a look of pleaſure highly flat- 
tering to the lady. 

The notice Mrs. Gab had taken of his 
change of countenance, and the anxiety ſhe 
expreſſed left he ſhould be ill, naturally 
carrying her obſervations to the part of the 
houſe whence his agitations ſeemed to 
ariſe, ſhe quickly ſaw Lavinia. 

* Is that a lady. of quality?“ ee 
ſhe. 

Hardly e inp in Ne coofuban 20 
anſwer to make, he choſe the moſt im- 
proper, and told her, it was; on which, 
Mrs. Gab, fearful of appearing to be de- 
ficient in politeneſs. to an acquaintance-of 
Mr. Conway's, roſe immediately, and 
obliged her daughter to do the ſame, 
. | to 
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to pay her reſpects to the woman 1 fa- 
ſhion. 

This . the eyes of 
the beaus from Lavinia; the glaſſes were 
directly levelled at Sophia, and ſome 
young bucks, in boots and cockades, from 
the other ſide of the houſe, made their 
way into the box, and greatly exaſperated 
Henry by their familiar glances at So- 
phia. Among others, was one perſon who 
watched, an unreaſonable length of time, 
for an opportunity of making his bow, 
and which, when he had done, as he 
thought it caught our hero's notice, met 
not the leaſt return. 

His attention was indeed otherwiſe en- 
gaged. | 
The appearance of Lavinia, in that ele- 
gant ſtile, baniſhed from his heart a load 
of care; ſhe was, he now thought, un- 
doubtedly married, and he freed from the 
long, long ſickening idea, of an engage- 
ment with her. While be looked With 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure on Lavinia and while, in the in- 
ternal agitations which the ſight of her oc- 
caſioned, he turned his vacant eye round 
a full theatre, and ſaw not a ſingle ob- 


ject, Clara Elton appeared to his men- 


tal view, adorned with modeſty, truth, 
and kindneſs ; her ſoft hand was in his 
eraſp, he encircled. her waiſt, her eyes 
ſwam in tenderneſs, and, what he had 
never before dared to indulge in, he lived 
over the happy moments that paſſed at 
Trap's, before Miſs Napper introduced 
the ſubje&t of his engagement to La- 
vinia. | 

Eager to ſatisfy himſelf, and confirm 
his hopes, at the end of the ſecond act 
he went to her box. 

If Lavinia Orthodox had ever (which 
is a diſputed point) loved any body, it 
was Henry Dellmore. Beautiful as ſhe ap- 
peared, her figure was not more attractive 
as a female, than his was as a male; 
few young men equalled him in perſon, 
and fewer till in that nameleſs grace that 

Vol. IV. D form 
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forms the perfect gentleman. The recep- 
tion he met with from his old acquaintance 
was warmer than he wiſhed, or expected 
her eyes were far more cloquent than her 
tongue, although ſhe was no niggard in 
expreſſions of unbounded joy, at meeting 
him, when ſhe had long given up every 
hope of ever more being ſo happy: but 
e this,” ſaid ſhe, © is no place to ſay a 
* thouſandth part of what I think; when 
* will you call on me?“ | 
He was not, he anſwered, at his own 
diſpoſal ; but he would endeavour to obey 
her commands, at any time and hour ſhe 
would appoint, 
Commands, Henty !—T live at the 
© milliner's in Greek-ftreet.” 
* You have changed your name, I pre- 
2 ſume, Madam.“ She gave him a card, 


Th Mrs. Wallace* printed on it.— At 


* twelve, to-morrow, I ſhall be at home,“ 


ſaid ſhe, piqued at his cool manner. 
At that hour I will have the honour 
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* to attend you,” anſwered he, bowing 
as he left her. 

In the lobby he encountered the ſame 
pair of globular unmeaning eyes that had 
ſo long watched his motions from the 
other ſide of the houſe, | 

Henry's heart was uncommonly light ; 
it was in a humour to enter into an ex- 
change of Kindneſs with all mankind ; 
noto he ſaw the eyes tha t ſaw him, and, 
forgetting the diſpleaſure of their laſt 
meeting, extended his hand, with apparent 
pleaſure; and proceeding to his box in 
familiar chat, did the very thing for 
Martin, in mere thoughtleſs good-humour, 
which that young man had offered him a 
thouſand pounds to do before, and which 
had very nearly procured him the honour 


of being kick'd down ſtairs—he intro- 
duced Mr, Martin to Mrs. and Miſs Gab, 
as his particular friend, | 

The beau (he was till a beau) was 
breathleſs with joy at his good fortune; 


Da never 
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never was any creature ſo obliged, ſo re- 
ſpectful. He had made ſeveral efforts to 
creep round the lobby, without being able 
to muſter courage to proceed above half 
way, before he was placed on the pinnacle 
of felicity. Not an office clerk in the 
houſe but would, he thought, envy his 
fituation ; at firſt, indeed, ſome recollec- 
tions, not quite pleaſing, made him feel a 
little comical, but they were momentary ; 
and having attained a degree of joy he 
could not have hoped for, by being thus 
introduced to the Gabs, his next point 
was to render himſelf as acceptable an 
acquaintance as poſſible: he was per- 
fectly acquainted with Mrs. Gab's weak 
fide, and gueſſed at her daughter's ; one 
| he knew was vanity—the other's he ſup- 
poſed, from her penſive countenance, to 
be ſentiment ; he, therefore, % 


« With all that cunning which in fools 3 
«« And amply too, the place of being wiſe,” 


attached 
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attached himſelf to the folly of the form- 
er; and contented himſelf with making 
obſervations on that of the latter; he 
flattered Mrs. Gab's well known foible 
of imitating people in high life, paid her 
the moſt fulſome compliments on her 
taſte and politeneſs, and fixed himſelf 
in her eſteem, by having at his tongue's 
end the name and title of every perſon 
of rank preſent: from that dear theme he 
ſtruck on one which drew ſome little re- 
gard from Sophia; he could entertain 
them with fifty pleaſant anecdotes of 
the different performers; and (which is 
not always the caſe with voluble young 
men) though he talked a vaſt deal, he 
was very entertaining, and the ladies were 
much pleaſed with the amuſement he af- 

forded them, q 
He was rattling away, when happen- 
Ing to ſee Lavinia— | 
** Oh! Mr. Conway,” cried he, © what 
do you think of that figure in light 
brown, ſhe with the fine diamond? 
D 3 upon 
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upon report ſhe is reckoned a prodi- 
* gfous fine creature, and quite a new 
** face; you ſee ſhe is not mounted yet 
* ſhe is ſeldom ſeen I have betted Aa 
bottle and fowl, that ſhe does not 
keep to the lower boxes above a 
** month.” f 

Do you know her, then?” aſked 
Henry eager! y. 

En paſſant only,“ replied Martin; 
-»* ſhe is kept in ſtyle, as you ſee.” 

* Kept!” ſaid our hero, ſtarting with 
© horror.” | 

** Kept !”* cried Mrs. Gab; © why, Mr. 
Conway, did you not tell me ſhe was 
a woman of faſhion ? Oh Heaven |! and 
have I been taking notice 'of a kept 
 < woman? Oh 1 ſhall die!“ 

Sophia bluſned. 
Henry looked the picture of pale de- 
ſpair: Martin, with his aforefaid cun- 
ning, ſaw he had done miſchief, and if he 
did not repair it, perceived he ſhould 

ts | boſe 
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loſe the accidental advantage he. had 
gained, 

 * Whom do you mean, madam ?”* ſaid 
he to Mrs. Gab.— ; 

„ Whom do I mean!” anſwered ſhe, . 
ſwelling her intolerable large features, 
* why that woman in the front box, with 
the diamonds as you call them, though 
I dare ſay they are nothing but a-parcel 
* of trumpery paſte, they don't look 
© any more like mine than nothing at 
LT 

What, that lady next the gentle. 
* man in black?“ aſked Martin, with z 
kind of ſerious curioſity, which effectu- 
ally deceived Mrs. Gab, who gave an al- 
ſenting nod. 

* Oh dear, ma'am; no, that's Lady 
* Lady—"Gad I forget her name, but I 
* dare ſay you know her: no, ma'am, 
** the lady I meant ſat juſt behind her in 
** pink, in the right-hand box, and left 
** her ſcat while I was ſpeaking to Mr. 
2 Conway.“ | 
D 4 Mrs, 
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Mrs. Gab's features brightened up ; but 
though Henry could not but be obliged 
by the dexterous manner in which Martin 
had brought him off, he was exceedingly 
| ſhocked at the impropriety he had un- 
intentionally drawn Sophia into; and he 
was plunged into the extremeſt miſery 
at what he heard of Lavinia's ſituation, 
The honour, generoſity, and good-na- 
ture, which were the leading traits in his 
diſpoſition, were all concerned in her wel- 
fare; if ſhe were abandoned, his heart 
ſmote him as the cauſe of her ruin. He 
looked round the houſe; in every face 
of hardened iniquity he ſaw his own guilt, 
and in every innocent countenance fan- 
cied the viſage of the once-uncorrupted 
Lavinia—ſuch as thele, cried conſcience, 
ſhe once was—lſuch as thoſe ſhe is; he had 
not only betrayed, but he had abandoned 
her, left her to unſpeakable evils, in a ſi- 
tuation the moſt binding to humanity. 
Experience proves how liable young 


women, once ſeduced, are to temptation, 
| | and 
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and how poorly fortified they in general 
are to reſiſt it : how ſeldom the ſoothing 
voice of comfort reaches them ; how lit- 
tle kindneſs is ſhewn them; how flow 
is forgiveneſs in overtaking them when 
miſled ; with what alacrity they are con- 
demned ; with what reſolution is every 
return to honour barred againſt the hap- 
leſs criminals; how little compaſſion is. 
ſhewn, particularly by their own ſex, to 
a misfortune perhaps the reſult of a ſen- 
ſibility that would in every other reſpect 
attune the ſoul to the ſofteſt, moſt lovely 
attributes of humanity, or which per- 
haps might owe its cauſe to arts in the 
ſeducer, to ſituations, to feelings, an in- 
nocent heart could not reſiſt ! 

Never, no never, will the outrageouſly 
virtuous of their own ſex, forgive (par- 
ticularly if they are ſecured by age or de- 
formity from a poſſibility of temptation) 
a fallen female ; who would have become 
amiable and uſeful in ſociety, had that mer- 
cy been extended by mortals to one ſingle 

: D 5 offence, 
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offence, which they hourly receive from 
a perfect God for repeated offences. Ex- 
cluded from this, they are, from mere de- 
ſpair and deſperation, immerged in guilt, 
from which, in this world, there i is no re- 
demption | 

The remorſe and anguiſh thoſe re- 
flections gave Henry, as they aroſe in his 
mind, baniſhed all theſe agreeable ſcenes 
which fancy had formed, and imagina- 
tion had piftured with Clara Elton. 
Branded with the guilt of ſeducing the 
innocent from the paths of rectitude and 
honour, and felf-condemned for having 
expoſed her by his deſertion to temp- 
tation and proſtitution, how could he 
dare lift his eyes to Clara? no, this was 
the moment of deſpair; his agonies were 
too ſtrong to be ſupported, 

He looked at her, decorated as ſhe was, 
he ſaw ſhe was lovely, and ſhe had ſpared 
no art to add to her native beauty; ſhe 
had not yet, indeed, ſo entirely caſt of all | 
ſhame, as to carry the certificate of her 

Peg 
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profeſſion in her undaunted brow to the 
degree he had often ſeen it, but it was 
caſy to perceive ſhe had loſt the grace of 
all graces : | 

«© The robe obſcene was o'er her ſhoulders thrown ;® 
her eyes ſpoke a language he ſhuddered 
to underſtand, and her whole deportment 
proclaimed the levity within, 

It was a very fortunate circumſtance 
for Henry, that Martin was preſent to 
take care of the ladies, as be was actually 
obliged to leave the theatre, and retired 
immediately to his room, where he' paſſed 
a wretched, ſleepleſs night, during which 
he reſolved to write to Lavinia, and offer 
her every aſſiſtance in his power to re- 
trieve her loſt fame, but by no means 
to truſt himſelf in her company: 

Mr. Martin continued to amuſe the 
ladies with his faſhionable biography, till 
the entertainment was ended, when he was 
offered a corner in the coach home, and 
invited to ſup; and ſo good a uſe did he 


D* make 
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make of his time, that he received at 
parting a general invitation to Nowgate- 
hill. | 


— — — —— — — 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A Party at Vauxhall. 


R. Gab was at this period gone a 
day's ride out of town, to attend 
the ſale of a manſion he had ſome incli- 
nation to purchaſe; and Mrs, Gab de- 
voted the next day to the giving directions 
about ſome alterations which ſhe intended 
ſhould be made at her country villa, while 
ſhe took the excurſion to Brighthelm- 
ſtone : Sophia accompanied her, but they 


made it ſo late before they ſet off (and 


Henry could not well avoid attending 
the breakfaſt-table) that the appointed 
hour was elapſed before he had written 


his excuſe, and after it was paſt, his mind 


was 
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was in ſo diſtracted a ſtate, that he could 
not pleaſe himſelf in a letter, 

Captain Gab dined with him, and after 
borrowing ten guineas, his Ma' not be- 
ing at home (a circumſtance the noble 
Captain knew full well, before he formed 
the reſolution of viſiting her that day) in 


the evening ſaid he was going to Vaux- 
hall, and aſked our hero to be of his 
party. 

Any company was at this time more 
acceptable to him than his own thoughts, 
and he went with the young man to 
the gardens, where they were met by Mr. 
Gab's ſignora, an Italian fidler, and two 
Italian ladies, chorus-ſingers at the Hay- 
market. 

Henry was ignorant of the quality of his 
companions, but ſoon ſaw that Mr. Gab 
was on a very familiar footing with the 
whole ſet; they ſecured a box with dif- 
ficulty, as the night was very fine, and the 
company numerous. 
About eleven the males of his party 
pointed 
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pointed to his notice a very fine woman, 
who was alfo in an extreme elegant diſha- 
bille; “ Heavens!“ (cried Henry, my 
fate purſues me! | 9208 
| It was Lavinia, arm in arm with ano. 
= ther fine woman; ſhe ſaw him at the ſame 
| moment, and after a whiſper to her com- 
= panion approached the party. 
* So, Henry,” ſaid ſhe, placing her 
arm under his, you would not come to 
me to day; — and drawing him off from 
the company for which of thoſe foreign 
figures am I rejected?“ in a voice expreſ- 
five both of anger and tenderneſs. They 
were all, he aſſured her, ſtrangers to him; 
and, pleaſed at an opportunity of talking 
to her, without riſking a private inter- 
view with ſuch a faſcinating object, he 
ſuffered her to lead him inſenſibly to one 
of the unfrequented walks. 
There ſhe ſaid ſhe underſtood, to her 
great joy, that Henry was acquainted with 
no more of her hiſtory than was perfectly 


convenient to her purpoſe. She utterly 
denied 


8 


. 
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denied any one act of levity, but what his 
deſertion of her had occaſioned ; and ſaid 
that her father and mother refuſed to re- 
ceive her after her lying-1n. * 

What is become of the child?“ eried 
he eagerly. | 

Oh it was ſtill- born. 

** But did Mr. Franklin 

** 1--I did not apply to him.“ 

„Oh, Lavinia!“ | | 

* Why, how could I endure to return to 
Eſher, to bear all the ſcandal of the place? 
beſides my aunt was poor, and Lord 
Belvoir bribed her to his intereſt; and 
come, Henry, you have little reaſon 
to reproach me, you who are the oc- 
caſion of all my errors.“ — They were 
walking on, Henry telling her, although 
ſo little was in his own power, he would 
apply to Mr. Franklin on her behalf; 
when ſhe turned ſuddenly round“ Who 
are thoſe impertinents that follow us? 
id ſhe ſharply. —Henry looked round, two 


female figures were e then rather drawing 
back, 
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back, and, on their proceeding, ſtill fol- 
| lowed them. 
We will face them, however,” con- 
tinued Lavinia, turning back. The in- 

truders then left the walk, and Lavinia fol- 

lowed, {till holding under Henry's arm, 

but loſt them in the crowd. 

They were then joined by Henry's 
party, the ſignoras exceedingly out of 
humour ; preſently Lavinia's companion 
alſo joined them, with information that 
a party, with whom they were engaged, 
was that moment entered the gardens, 
* I muſt leave you, Henry,” cried 
Lavinia tenderly, ** but I inſiſt on ſeeing 
you to-morrow, at the hour I vainly 
expected you to- day; you cannot in 
* honour refuſe me, I have many things 
© to ſay to you, on which your welfare 
nas well as my own depends: do not re- 
4 fuſe me, I beſeech you,” continued ſhe, 

| laying her hand affectionately on his, this 
L requeſt,” 


- 


Henry 
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Henry heſitated, he was uncertain what 


might be Mrs. Gab's engagements the 


next day; and, to confeſs a truth, the 
beauty of Lavinia, her bewitching ſoft- 
neſs, and ſome recollections that had bet- 
ter have been forgotten, notwithſtanding 
his ardent paſſion for Clara, raiſed ideas in 
his mind, that rendered him doubtful of 


himſelf. 


Can you, Henry, can you refuſe once 
more to ſee your Lavinia?“ 

In that moment, when the full force of 
the queſtion, and the fondneſs viſible in 
the interrogator, called forth the emana- 
tions of grateful ſenſibility, and he (par- 
don him, dear moraliſts) preſſed the hand 


that had reſted on his arm a chain of 


ladies bruſhed rather rudely by, and 


the one next Henry, who was hang- 


ing on the arm of a very fine young man, 
turned round full upon him—he ſaw, he 


| felt, it was Clara Elton; and his own hand 


becoming motionleſs, he dropped La- 


vinia's. 


Heavens 
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| Heavens l what a moment for her to 
preſs her ſuit in! and ſhe could not wait 
a more favourable one, as her companion 
urged the impatience of their friends. 
Will you come then, may 1 expect 
you?“ He heard her not,——She repeated 
her queſtion. — His eyes were ſtrained 
after an object that filled him with an- 
guiſh. 
Mell, Mr. Dellmore,” faid Lavinia, 
Mining a haughty air, * if my entreaties 
« want power to move you to grant me 
* fo poor a boon, I no longer ſolicit it as 
* a favour, I demand it as an act of juſ- 
tice; and if you are not with me by 
% tycꝭve to-morrow, I have an infallible 
clue to find you out, and you may ex- 
* pect I ſhall be your viſitor ;** with this 
threat ſhe left him, and joining her com- 
panion, they paid their compliments to 
Captain Gab and the two fignoras, and 
took their leave. 8 
Captain Gab bad not heard the ſub- 
ſtance of the diſcourſe between Henry 
ASA and 


4 = 
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and Lavinia, but the ſubject he gueſſed 
to be an aſſignation; the lady's face, it is 
true, was not known to him, but that of 


her who accompanied her was; and no 


more doubt could reft with him of their 
characters, than did with them of that of 
his ſignoras; and the Captain chuſing 
to be thought a man of univerſal gallantry, 
in the abſence of his fair Italian he con- 
trived to draw Henry aſide. 

* How deviliſh unfortunate it was,” 
ſaid he, in a very low voice, that I 
* brought my girl here this evening! *pon 
* honour, I regret it very much: what a 

* joyous party you and I and thoſe two 
I -. fine girls would have made! 

* Nour girl!“ replied our hero, © pray 

which of the ladies is it you-ſo- ——_ 
5 diſtinguiſh??? 

„Oh! come, pooh! you know her 
well enough,” anſwered the Captain; 
poor thing, every body knows her: ſhe 


has indeed made herſelf too ridiculous 


in 
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* in her attachment to me; but you, 
+ Conway, you beat me hollow; two 
« of the fineſt creatures in the garden 
F after you.” 

"© T ſhould be very - ſorry to beat you, 
Sir,” ſaid Henry, inwardly provoked) at 
being drawn into ſuch a party; and much 
doubting, from the information of the 
fignora's eyes, which were that night 


great wanderers, her prodigious partiality 


to the Captain. 


© Here, here,” cried Mr. Gab, here 


comes the lovely creature that fol. 
.** lowed you ſo cloſe, when you was walk- 
ing with the other lady.“ | 
Heavens l“ ſaid Henry, ſeeing Clara 
Elton advancing with her party, what 
js it you tell me? follow me!” | 
* Yes,” anſwered he, by Gad did 
** ſhe; and that fine girl in the green,” 
pointing to Jemima, * I am certain they 
* followed you; I heard her diſſuading 
* the other, and declaring it was not 
worth her while,” 
Clara's 


a Mw ——AAM0£ ane 
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Clara's party had again paſſed them as 
before, with the difference only, that ſhe 
was now walking between the Miſs Nap- 
pers, and Jemima hanging on the arm 
of Sir James Reſtive. 

The ſignoras now came up; they were, 
as I before ſaid, very much diſpleaſed, 
the Captain's little enamorata was quite 
enragte, and that ſweet creature felt her- 
ſelf mortified in no ſmall degree. 

The fine Engliſh women, who attracted 
the notice of the males of their own party, 
were not the only ladies preſent who very 
far eclipſed her in perſonal charms; and 
finding her large black eyes rolled with- 
out the ſmalleſt ſucceſs on every ſmart 
fellow they encountered, ſhe withdrew 
them in ſcorn. from the inſenſible mul- 
titude, and fixed them in anger on her dear 
Gab. 

** You be very polite, Sir, your hurry 
" be very great ,——pardon woe,” taking 
hold of his al arm. 


« As 
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c As jealous as the devil,” cried the 
Captain aſide to Henry, who, full of the 
information he had received of Clara's 
obſerving his motions, was now as in- 
tently watching her's; and, ſeizing the 
opportunity which the reproaches of the 
lady to her lover gave him (of which ſhe 
was in no degree ſparing, mingling ap. 
peals to her companion, in their own lan- 
- guage, on the barbarity of the Captain's 
treatment, which excited the attention of 
the paſſers by) to ſteal off, he directed 
his courſe, glad to eſcape them, to that 
part of the garden where he ſuppoſed 
Clara was; and his heart bounded, as 
he haſtily croſſed the walk, at the ſight 
of- her he was in ſearch of, detached 
from her party, walking very flow, and 
appearing in ſerious and earneſt diſcourſe 
with Femima; he quickened his. pace, 
and was within a few yards of her, when 
he was famifarly clapped on the ſhoulder 
by Mr. Peter Martin. | 

* * This ; 
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This rencontre happened at a period 
very unfavourable to the deſire Mr. Mar- 
tin certainly had, of being on the moſt 
friendly terms with our hero—his loud 
* Hah! my dear friend, h thought 

* of ſeeing you here |” ſtarted the ladies, 
w- without looking back, walked on 
very faſt. 

* And who the d—1 wiſhed to ſee you, 
Sir!” ſaid he, in a voice as loud, and ra- 
ther more diſcordant. ; 

* Go—Go—God bleſs' me, Sir, II 
IU beg pardon,” cried the mortified in- 
truder, in a tone of humility, that in a 
moment made his peace; upon my 
* ſoul, I thought no harm, I beg a thou- 
ſand pardons.” | 

Our hero's good-nature ſaid more in 
Mr. Martin's behalf than his own elo- 
cution, ſuppoſing he was poſſeſſed of any, 
could . have done, Convinced. the man 
meant well, though he had happened ſo un- 
propitiouſly to have fixed on a time for 
expreſſing that .meaning, he begged par- 
by 4 | 

don, 
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don, in his turn, for his own captiouſ- 
neſs ; a condeſcenſion that encouraged the 
beau to offer a further petition, ſup- 
poſing, by Henry's being there, that Mrs. 
Gab, and her fair daughter, were alſo in 
the gardens. After lamenting his diſap- 
pointment, as he had expected, he ſaid, 
to meet company there, he begged Henry 
would ſuffer him to join his party; a fa- | 
vour he made no ſcruple of granting, as 
he had no doubt of his intereſt with Cap- 
tain Gab, nor was he troubled with any 
reſpectful ſcruples on behalf of the ladies; 
but he took care, as they walked, to keep 
his eye on Clara, who he at length ſaw 
enter a box, where the reſt of her party 
were, and where the table was ſpread with 
a profuſion of every delicacy the place at- 
forded. The horns and clarinets in wait- 
ing witneſſed the genteel ſpirit of the 
gentleman who did the honours of the 
evening's entertainment; when he ſaw, with 
ſickening envy ſaw, Sir James Reſtive hand 
9 Miſs 
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Miſs Elton into the box; and, a ſituation 
more enviable than a throne, he likewiſe 
ſaw him ſeated by her: — unable to bear 
a ſight ſo fatal to his wiſhes (hopes he 
had none) he turhed back, and led the 
way, in ſilence, to the box which Captain 
Gab's party had engaged; and formally 
introduced Mr, Peter Martin, as his friend, 
to the company. 

The ladies were all condeſcenſion, the 
' gentlemen in perfect good-humour but 
Mr. Peter Martin, in this company, 


loſt the ſervility that Henry had before 


obſeryed was familiar to him; © I 
thought,“ whiſpered he, the Gab's 
* were here;” then taking his ſeat, look- 
ed, confidently at the women, and aſked 
the foreigner Vel forte du vin ve VOUS 
8 u nn 

The behaviour of Mattin, who 0 well 
knew the town, would have convinced 
Henry of the deſpicable character of the 
Signoras, had he not before formed his 
Vol, IV. E own 
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own conjectures : but the paſſing hour 
being the laſt that he ſhould be likely 
to ſpend in ſuch ſociety, and the deſpair 
which filled his ſou], ſinking his ſpirits to 
the loweſt ebb, —* I have ſworn,” ſaid 
he to himſelf, © to avoid drinking, but I 

** have loſt Clara: dear, divine creature! 
my parting libation to thee ſhall be in 
„ what will at leaſt enable me to bear, 
** for this night, the ſight of thy happy 
“ choice;” and then calling for a half- 
pint bumper of brandy, regardleſs of what 
might be the remarks of the company, he 
knelt on one knee, and deeply ſighing, 
articulated ** Clara,” before he drank it. 
The company were not diſpoſed to, or 
not qualified for, deep reflection; they ſaw 
the extravagant act, but as they had no idea 
of ſupping at Vauxhall, without being, 
as Captain Gab ſaid, very funny,“ and 


as the ſpirits of the whole party required | 


ſtimulus to enable them ** to ſet the table 
in a roar,” though perhaps not of that very 


potent kind which Henry had juſt ſwal- 
lowed 


r 


le 


ed 
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lowed, —Captain Gab ſwore he was a Box 


Vivant, and Mr, Peter Martin, who felt 


himſelf a perſon of great conſequence, 
and who, moreover, finding the fon and 
heir of the Gab family made one of a ſet 
with whoſe features he was perfectly well 
acquainted, was in tip-top ſpirits, and 
ſcorned to be out done, being, as Sancho 
Panca tells his maſter, © a very devil at 
every thing z” he alſo called for his 
glaſs of ſpirits, and, with wonderful ad- 
dreſs, perſuaded the ladies that the evening 
was very cold, though it was quite the 
reverſe, and prevailed on them to guard 
againſt the weather, by ſwallowing hot 
Rheniſh in great abundance. 

In a ſhort time, although there might 
be /ome as happy parties (the gardens being 
remarkably crouded) there were none 
whoſe mirth was more conſpicuous ; they 
ſung catches, and were ſelf applauded ; 
told ſtories, at which the relaters laughed 
moſt heartily, and attracted the notice of 
all that paſſed by; who, while ſome de- 

E 2 ſpiſed, 
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ſpiſed, -and others envied, all joined in a 
curious obſervation of ſo public a party. 
In this ſcene of mirth and noiſe, Henry 
was a mere paſſive ſpectator; and not- 
withſtanding the brandy he had ſwallow- 
ed, his ſpirits yet continued to flag ;—his 
| ſoul was on the oppoſite fide of the gar- 
dens; it was exerting more than mortal 
powers to diſpoſſeſs Sir James Reſtive of 
his ſeat, and it ſunk in deſpair and ſorrow 
.2s often as reflection reminded him that 
thoſe exertions were the mere effuſions 
of impotent fancy; that, do what he 
could, Sir James had ſtill poſſeſſion of 
the envied ſeat next Clara Elton; and 
that Henry Delmore was, for the time 
being, a miſerable companion to ſome of 
the out-caſts of ſociety. | 01 
Mr. Peter Martin's efforts to keep up th 
the ſpirit of mirth in the company, and br 
his frequent libations to Bacchus, rendered the 
him monſtrouſly entertaining to Captain 
Gab, and his ſelect friends; he preſumed 
he was endowed with talents for mimick- 
| 155 
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| ry, and he was alſo a ſpouter, beſides 


other innumerable” requiſites to excite 
laughter, at the expence of the under- 
ſtanding; he was, therefore, what is vul- 
early called, The fiddle of the com- 
* pany,” who, while he cauſed the laugh, 
ſeldom troubled himſelf whether it was as. 
or with him. | | 

This jolly party, I have ſaid, excited 
the attention of the multitude, and each 
paſſer by made a (top, to obſerve as miſe- 
rable a ſet of beings as ever were perhaps 
united in the laudable deſire to kill time. 
— Among the reſt, | 

The divine eyes of Clara Elton, peep- 


ing over Jemima's ſhoulder, with a look 


of diſguſt and abhorrence, met thoſe of 
our hero; they were again detached from 

the reſt of their party: Another glaſs of 
brandy was ſwallowed, and then he left 


the box with , and followed 


them. 
The ſecond glaſs, together with the air 
and exerciſe, trifling as it was, as he walk- 


E 3 ed 
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ed once round the gardens after Clara, 
gave him a flaſh of falſe ſpirits, and he 
boldly accoſted Jemima, at the ſame time 
bowing reſpectfully to Miſs Elton. 
Jemima was good-natured, chatty, and 
inconſiderate, ſhe was really glad to ſee 
our hero, and made no ſcruple of telling 
him ſo ; but while ſhe entered into fami- 
liar chat, and rallied him on the happy 


choice of his company (leading impercep- 


tibly to the moſt unfrequented part of the 
gardens) Miſs Elton obſerved a profound 
filence, not deigning to honour him with 


_ a ſingle glance, Fortified by brandy, and 


rendered bold by deſpair, Henry went 
round from the fide of Jemima, where he 
was walking, and taking Clara's hand, 


demanded what he had done to offend her, 


and why it was ſhe would not bleſs his 
ears with the ſound of her voice, 

Clara ſtruggled vehemently ; her face 
in a glow: Henry was ſtronger, and 
brandy felt not the frown of offended de- 


licacy. 


I fay, 
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* I ſay, Clara,“ ſaid he, take notice, I 
** warn you of it, I have been ſwallowing 
< falſe courage; I will know what I have 


e 

* done to offend you; and, by G—4, 
E you ſhall tell me whether you mean to 
0 give yourſelf, your adorable ſelf, to that 
8 * happy fellow who poſſeſſed this hand 
a an hour ago, without any of theſe vio- 
y ent ſtruggles to deprive him of it.“ 
0 * Good God! Jemima;“ cried Miſs 
e Elton, where are we got to, not a crea- 
4 * ture is near us, and we are in the power 
h of a madman : unhand me; Sir! let 
1 me go, Mr. Dellmore.”—"*. You are 
t perfectly ſafe, nevertheleſs ;”” ſaid he, 
e * How can that be, when your inſo- 


© lence !”—** Inſolence | Clara ?” 

* Yes, inſolence '”? cried ſhe, burſting 
into tears. 

He let go her hand, og falling on his 
knees Oh! forgive me, Clara, dear 
Clara, forgive me; I told you I had been 
* arming myſelf with falſe courage, but 
you ſee I cannot reſiſt your tears; only 

S 4; 5 — tell 
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* tell me in what I have offended you, 
* and anſwer my other queſtion, and [ 
will leave you for ever.“? 
* What, Sir, is become of your La. 
vinia?“ — | 
"7. that an anſwer to my queſtion ? 
* ſatisfy me in that one point, Do you 
* favour the addreſſes of Sir James Rcſ- 
* tive? for God's ſake fay 0 or v. 
Who was the lady that, not two hours 
ago, walked this very walk hanging 
99 15 fondly on your arm?“ [5 
„Oh! Clara, why Gor Fou thus nag 
me Ds — | 
* What, Sir, hes of that manly 
© regard to propriety, that moral refti- 
tude, that deference to decency, you 
e muſt have obſerved in my guardian, 
* and which you knew how- to feign 
* ſo well yourſelf 2? 7 
Heavens] Clara; what is my crime, 
* that thus you torment me ſo ſeverc- 
8 Sal 
 * Herein this ſequeſtered ſpot, antics 
there is no eye, ſave the one 1 will 
pierce 


* 
= 
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e your foul, here I bluſh at hold- 


ing converſe. with you, and my cha- 
© rafter would ſuffer, were I to be ſeen 


* with you, by any of my friends,” 


„My God! Madam.” 

* It would, Sir. This, Mr. Dellmors} 
« i; the laſt time I will indulge my faulty 
** partlality, by converſing with you; 
* and as—as—notwithſtanding the dark 
* ſide of your character, I believe you 
* do not hate Clara Elton, I will—in 
hopes that you may conſider them as 
my parting words N. 

She ſtopped 

Henry, ſtil at her feet, caught hold of 
her muſlin gown, and in it hid his face. 

** You are too much attached to your 
© friends, perhaps, Sir, to ſee that your 

* aſſociating with them will baniſh you 
from the ſociety of the innocent, the 
* ſimple, and the honourable part of 
* mankind; that it is a ſcandal to the 
“ principles of a woman of real virtue, 
to admit a profeſſed libertine into her 

E 5 company 
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* company z and that entering into con- 
* yerſation with a man juſt come from 
ee the abandoned of her ſex, is a direct 
violation of modeſty.” 

Good God! Clara; —am I, am I a 
* a eee am I the monſter 
| * you are painting? — Dear girl, whence 

your information? Who has cruelly 
defamed me? 

Oh, Henry ! when in thoſe 1 
© hours at Eſher, we went through Lord 
* Cheſterfield's Inſtructions to his Son, 
you forget how fully we accorded in 
* opinion, that his ideas of the utility 
aof preſerving the moral character was 
„ among the moſt wiſe, as well as ra- 
* tional of his precepts, you agreed it 

« was not only proper but neceſſary.” 
Fo be ſcrupulouſly jealous of your 
* moral character, to keep it im- 
* maculate, unblemiſhed, unſullied, it 
« will then be unſuſpected: defamation 
. 1» and. calumny never attack where there 
cc 18 


— 
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74 no weak places they magnify, but do 

not create,” 

Many are the anecdotes with which 

my ears have been offended, and and 
+ - ſhould I now diſown it—my heart 
* wounded==fince your abſenting your- 
* ſelf from Eſher ; I attributed much to 
* youthful levity, and more to private 

e malice: but proof, ocular proof.” 

Oh, Clara, be ſtill merciful 
me” 

* I do from my ſoul, . pity 
* you; alas! how much—how very 
a much did I pity you, when I paſſed 

you at ſupper in ſuch abandoned com- 

* pany 1? 

Hear me, Miſs Elton: let me tell 
* you how I came into ſuch company.” 

* Oh, Henry” |— 

By heaven! I can account for it 
* without wounding your delicacy, or 
* departing from the ſtricteſt veracity.” 
—** Oh, Henry! but who was the lady 
& you left your company with?“ — 

E 6 —- Henry 
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pity 
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Henry was ſilent. 
Can you tell me that, without wound- 
* ing my _— without departing 
* from truth?“ 
“ Yes, Clara, I can; it Was Lavinia 
Orthodox“. 
* How!” cried ſhe, almoſt breathleſs, 
was ſhe—was that==that fine woman 
8 ſhe“? 
* Tudeed!—Mr, Dellmore,” ſaid Je- 
mima, why, I thought Lavinia was a 
mere country chit, juſt ſuch a thing as 
* her ſiſter, and did not wonder at being 
told you had left her; but you aſtoniſh 
© me! ſhe is one of the fineſt women 1 
ever ſaw : are you married? | 
Oh!“ ſaid Clara, ſtill panting for 
breath, © if he is not, ſhe would be—the 
5 man who can ruin innocence, who can 
but I ſhudder at the idea: farewell, 


* Sir, you have anſwered my queſtion, — 


- 
S #4yg* 


« 1 will return the civility; I have not 
4 rejected the addreſſes of Sir James 


* Reſtive”; and with theſe words. ſhe 
- walked 


— ( OS 
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walked away, leaning on Jemima. Her 
pace was ſlow and irregular, her trembling 
feet could with difficulty ſupport. her 
weight; but, the time it took her to re- 
join her party, was no advantage to our 
poor hero, who, ſtruck to the ſoul by 
her laſt words, ſunk motionleſs on the 


ground, in a paroxyſm of e and 


deſpaĩrt. 00 
Ho long he codec in chat ſitua- 
tion, is uncertain; he ſaw no more of any 
of the parties who had thus accidentally - 
contributed to involve him in the deepeſt 
diſtreſs of mind.—-Cold, ſhivering, and 
diſtracted, when he aroſe from the me 
he walked about in agony z | 
Gref tears his heart and drives him to and frog 


In all the raging intpotence of woe”. 


At length cannot be more miſe- 
*,rable, I will follow her,” he cried, 
« © the ſhall hear how I adore her, and if 


- ſhe baniſhes me for ever, I will not re- 


ry pine“ , 3 
With 
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With haſty ſteps he bent his courſe to- 
wards the 'box in which fhe had ſupped ; 
the waiters were clearing the table; the 
company had left the gardens:— How 
long had they been gone? © which door 
© did they go out of?” exclaimed Henry. 

The waiters had lighted them to their 
carriage, and were but juſt returned. 

He flew to the door, no trace was there 
of Clara Elton; he remembered Sir 
James's livery, and thought he ſhould 
recolle& his carriage: unmindful of dan- 
ger, he puſhed through the crowd, and 
in his frantic eagerneſs to get once more 
to the ſight of the woman he loved, 
reached the turnpike before: he thought 
of the party he had left in the gardens, 

Bitter recollection, unavailing regret, 
then overtook him; his heart recoiled 
from the idea of rejoining people who had 
been the means of depriving him of the 
eſteem of Clara; and he purſued his com- 
fortleſs way to Dowgate-hill, where he un- 
000 neither Mrs. nor Miſs Gab had 
returned 
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feturned from the country; but the lady 
had ſent him a note to let him know they 
ſhould be in town in time to dreſs for a 
ball, which was to be given the next day 


at the London tavern. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The Man of Buſineſs in Love. 


HE retired to his chamber in a ſtate 
little ſhort of frenzy; the brandy he had 
drank, (being unuſed to ſpirits) the agi- 
tation of his mind, and a cold he had 
caught by laying ſo long on the damp 
ground, all contributed to the diſorder 
of his body, and he went to "won Tay 
much indiſpoſed. 

Much as he wanted reſt, natives ſoft 
nurſe was frighted, ſhe would no more 
weigh his eyelids down, nor fteep his 

| * ſenſes 
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© ſenſes in forgetfulneſs,” a raging pain 
in his head, and ruthleſs anguiſh at his 
heart, kept him awake till late in the 
morning, when he dropped into a ſlum- 
ber more fatiguing to the mind, than ſit- 
ting up wholly could be. He was falling 
down precipices, ſinking into mud, he 
was drowning, —burning, and enduring 
every kind of death, that a perturbed 
imagination could give riſe to; and, in 
every. danger ſtill Lavinia was in the back 
ground; he awoke in a trepidation, and 
then reſolved to prevent Lavinia from 
putting her threat in execution of viſiting 
him, by going to ber, and taking a final 
leave. 

She was in I ice lodgings, at a 
millener's, where, on the paſſage door, the 
braſs plate informed him, it was the reſi- 
dence of Mrs. Wallace. 

The maid of the houſe opened the 
door; but on ringing the bell, a foot- 
man appeared, and no ſooner heard the 
name Henry given to the maid, than 
| 12 he 
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he jumped down five or ſix of the ſtairs, 
and ran to our hero, embracing him, ca- 
pering, and exhibiting every mark of un- 
governable joy. 

Henry ſoon recollected W was 
the identical Matthew Hudſon, whoſe de- 
fire to travel and ſee the world, was not 
to be-conguered by the breach of promiſe 
of his late maſter: his frantic expreſſions 
of joy were ſo vociferous, that Mrs. Wallace 
—or—Miſs Orthodox, who was armed 
at all points, in expectation of her viſitor, 
rang her bell to know the cauſe of ſa 
violent. and extraordinary a commotion z 
on which Matt making a ſign for Henry: 
to follow him, and clapping the ſore fin- 
ger of his right hand to his lip, a method 
of enjoining ſilence which he had learnt 
from his mother, aſcended the ſtairs, and 
opened the door of his miſtreſs” s apart - 


ment. 


Our hero was baren entered besen La- 
vinia was in his arms, and actually overs 
come, or very well feigning to be ſo 

en we 
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we will by no means ſtake our veracity 
on either, —ſhe was near fainting. 

All that art, deſign, and dreſs, could do 
towards rendering a naturally beautiful 
perſon irreſiſtible, Lavinia had done ; ſhe 
found, to her great ſatisfaction, that Henry 


was ſtill prepoſſeſſed with the ſame idea of 


having ſeduced her; by which, when a 
mere ſimple country girl, ſhe had con- 
trived to mould him to her purpoſes, with- 
out the advantage of that knowledge and 
experience ſhe now had; her perſon had 
charmed him unadorned, and without the 
decoration of art and expence; how could 
it now therefore fail of captivating him, 
when ſo much pains had been beſtowed 
upon it? 
As ſoon as by the affiſtance of hartf- 
horn on the one hand, and a ſoothing atten- 
tion from Henry on the other, ſhe had re- 
covered herſelf, ſhe ordered chocolate, 
which was brought in by Matt; and when 
he was diſmiſſed, Lavinia taking advan- 
| tage of his Ignorance of her conduct, la- 
mented 
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mented her unhappy fate, and with a flood 
of tears, ſhe candidly laid before him 
all the errors of her life, attributing them to 
her firſt falſe ſtep with him: with re- 
proaches ſhe mingled tenderneſs. The heart 
of our hero ſunk under the one, and he was 
not proof againſt the other, but his ſenſibi- 
lity, though it diſtreſſed him inconceivably, 
was not exactly of the ſort ſhe wiſhed to 
inſpire, Three hours paſſed in well acted 
anguiſh on her ſide, and with real agony 
on his; during which, ſhe informed him, 
that being, on her recovery from her lying 
in, deſerted by all her friends, excepting 
indeed only Mr. Franklin, to whom; as ſhe 
heard Henry had leſt Eſher, ſhe did not 
apply, and deſtitute of ſupport, ſhe was 
obliged to accept the offer of an old no- 
bleman, whoſe ſeat was near the village, 
where her aunt lived :—he had, ſhe ſaid, 


S ſupplied her wants, and when he left 


Derbyſhire for the winter, removed her 
to theſe lodgings in town, where ſhe had 
but. 
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but one deſire, which indeed compriſed 
every thing, and that was content, 

* Henry implicitly believed every word 
ſhe uttered; for as he had never enter- 
tained the ſmalleſt doubt of her inno- 
cence, when, as he ſuppoſed, her un- 
bounded love for him, robbed her of the 
guard of prudence, and left her honour 
too open to the excels of youthful paſſion, 
the natural conſequences of that firſt Ju- 
venile Indiſcretion, were the errors which 


ſucceeded it, and the guilt of the whole 


he very generouſly laid upon himſelf. 
He believed Lavinia's principles were 


naturally too good to leave her the vo- 
Iuntary ſlave of proſtitution, and he was 


wiſely concefting a plan for her refor- 
mation, which was to commence with a 
return, to the amorous nobleman, of all 
thoſe unneceſſary ornaments, with which 
ſhe made ſo brilliant a figure, at the play- 
houſe; and he already fancied an increaſe 
of her beauty, from the plain ſimple at- 
tire which would become a ſtate of pe- 

5 nitence 
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nitence, when he was ſtartled by a ſmart 
double rap at the door that announced a 
viſitor. 
Lavinia, in great confuſion, ſaid, ſhe 
was {ure it was my lord; ſhe knew his 
rap, run my dear Henry,“ cried ſhe, 
* down ſtairs, turn on the right into the 
fore parlour, if he ſees you, I am ruined” 
—No time was left for a. ſecond thought; 
otherwiſe, Henry would probably have 
repreſented to her, how immaterial it was 
to the plan he had laid down for her, 
what his lordſhip's comments. might. be 
on finding a friend with her: he obeyed 
her without thinking, and found him- 
ſelf in a fituation that would admit him 
to purſue a further arrangement of the 
ſcheme he was forming, for the reforma- 
tion of Lavinia, without interruption. 

He had feen no perſon in his deſcent 
from the drawing room to the parlour, 
which being empty, his thoughts pre- 
ſently reverted to what he had ſo much at 


heart;—before he had fixed on any thing 
deciſive, 
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deciſive, he was a ſecond time alarmed 
by a rap at the door, very different from 
the former; inaſmuch as that was a ſmart 
rat. tat tat, and this was the tremendous 
thunder of a perſon of quality's foot. 
man. 
A violent buſtle over his head, haſty 
opening and ſhutting of doors, and a 
confuſed ſound of voices, convinced him 
this was no common viſitor yet, as he 
had no doubt but Lavinia's lord was 
with her, he could not ſuſpect it con- 
cerned her. ” 
Another louder faſhionable rap, an- 
nounced the impatience of the perſon 
who was ſo unreaſonably kept in waiting; 
and Henry's curioſity being raiſed, he 
looked over the blind, and ſaw a hackney 
chair, in which fat a tall pale old man, 
of a delicate complexion, and genteel fi- 
gure, whoſe noble appearance ſtruck him 
with admiration, as his venerable looks 
did with awe; and ſo taken up was his 
whole attention in obſerving this viſitor, 
whoſe 


not 


7 
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whoſe figure, as he ſtepped out of the chair, 
when after a length of time the door was 
opened, gave him an idea at once of gran- 
deur and humility ; he ſmiled good hu- 
mouredly while he lreproved the maid for 
keeping him ſo long at the door, and our 
hero's eyes being fixed on him, till he 
entered, he did not attend to what was 
paſſing nearer himſelf. 

Perhaps the reader ſuſpects, from the 
hints we have dropped, that Mrs. Wallace 
had more male viſitors than ſhe choſe to 

acquaint her friend with; that was pre- 
ciſely the caſe; the firſt alarm at the door 
ſne well knew was not Lord Belvoir's; 
it was in fact one, ſhe did not by any 
means chuſe to introduce to Henry, and 
his lordſhip having always given her no- 
tice of his intentions to viſit her, ſhe had 
no fear of an interruption from him, but 
it very unluckily happened, that he had 
on this unfortunate morning, been diſ- 
appointed in ſome buſineſs which could 
not be ſettled, and having an hour be- 
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fore dinner which he had not pre- engaged 
he was carried from the chambers of his 
attorney, to thoſe of his miſtreſs, in ordet 
to fayour her with an agreeable ſur. 
priſe. | 


Having thus accounted ſor an accident 


very common to ladies of Mrs. Wallace's 
profeſſion, I muſt return to my hero. 

When he loft ſight of Lord Belvoir, 
he turned round with intention to reſume 
the ſubject, from which his thoughts had 
been interrupted; a ſcuffle at the door 
which led into a back room, however, pre- 
vented him; indeed fir,” ſaid a vo- 
man on the outſide, that room does 
not belong to my miſtreſs ;” ſtand off 
I will ſee who is in it,“ anſwered a voice 
he thought he knew; immediately the 
door was opened, and in burſt Mr. 
Gab, followed by Lavinia's maid; pro- 
teſting he was taking an unwarrantabk 
liberty, in thus breaking into a gentle- 
man's apartments, who (winking at 
N Henry) 
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Henry) was an entire ſtranger to Mrs. 
Wallace. 

Mr. Gab ſtared, Henry looked petri- 
fied. Mr, Conway!” ſaid Gab.— I 
thought you was in the country, fir,” 
anſwered Henry. ** I believe.you,” re- 
plied Gab; the aſtoniſhment which this 
unexpected rencontre had thrown him 
into, quickly changing into jealous rage. 

Henry had yet no ſuſpicion of the real 
accident that had thus thrown him in the 
way of Mr, Gab; nor even though a 
lady of the ton's maid was making all 
kind of grimaces, to let him into her 
miſtreſs's ſecret, had he the leaſt concep- 
tion of the cauſe of Mr. Gab's extraor- 
dinary agitation; he innocently began an 
apology for intruding into that room, which 
he concluded belonged to ſome: perſon 
with whom Mr. Gab was in ſome ſhape 
or other connected, either on buſineſs or 
as an acquaintance, 

Mr. Gab's return to his apology was 
gloomy and reſentful; he deigned not 

Vol. IV. F to 
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to anſwer him, but after a minute's fi. 
lence, riſing in a rage, told him, he was 
not to be impoſed upon, he knew hi 
buſineſs there was with Mrs. Wallace, and 
he inſiſted on being informed of the na. 
ture of their connections; how long ke 
had known her—where their acquaintance 
commenced, and many other particular; 
of equal importance; and he concluded 
with a proteſtation, that if he deceived 
-him in the minuteſt article, he would 1 
never do him another friendly office while | 
he exiſted. | 
But Mr. Gab's violent method of pro- 
ceeding, defeated its own purpoſe; mild 
neſs and good-humour would (as he had f 
nothing himſelf to conceal, nor yet ſuſ. f 
pected any ſecrets on the ſide of the lad) 1 
have drawn from him the whole hiſtory [ 
of Lavinia and himſelf; but he would 
not be commanded or*threatened out of 


any thing; he therefore kept a ſtubbom ; © 
rg b 
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filence, nor would he anſwer a fingle in- 
terrogatory. 

Mr. Gab became at this provoking 
conduct, quite vociferous; his rage in- 
creaſed every moment: it was in vain, 
Lavinia's maid, and the woman of the 
houſe joined in imploring him to conſi- 
der, how his violence would diſtreſs Mrs. 
Wallace; in vain they remonſtrated 
againſt loud ſpeaking; he continued in 
high and . reſentful upbraidings, and in- 
ſiſted that Henry was a favoured gallant 
of the jilt above ſtairs, he would ruin him, 


and expole her; — he did not value a lord, 


he could buy twenty of them: My lord, 
indeed! let my lord do as he did, pay 
twenty ſhillings in the pound, and he be- 


lieved little enough would remain for his 


miſtreſs. 

Ring, ring, ring, from above ſtairs, 
again ſet the women to entreating the 
enraged citizen to moderate his paſſion; 


but to no purpoſe; from abuſing my lord, 
F 2 he 
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he fell on Henry, and in the heat of his 
rage upbraided him with that very dup li. 
city of character he had put him on att 
ing. Our young man's aſtoniſhment at 
this treatment could only be exceeded by 
the ſhock it gave him, to find the real 
character of Lavinia, was that of an aban- 
doned woman of the town : Mr. Gab's 
ravings were the effects of his paſſion for 
her; he was actually weak enough to be 
in love with her, and had hitherto flat- 
tered himſelf,—he was equally beloved. 
With the conviction of her unwor- 
thineſs, his concern for Lavinia leſſened, 
but his wiſh to reclaim her, and remove 
her out of the way of temptation, did not 
loſe its force; for as he yet charged him- 
ſelf with her ſeduction, all her ſubſe- 
quent errors he concluded, originated 
with him. 

But what could be ſaid for Mr. Gab, 
a married man, the father of a family; 
who could expoſe himſelf by a conduct 
ſo diametrically oppofite to every prin- 
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ciple of moral rectitude !—he could not 
hear his jealous rage without abhorrence, 
nor look on him without contempt. 

Mr. Gab was one of thoſe wary citi- 
zens whom experience had taught, that 
to be maſter of the paſſions was an ad- 
vantage to a commercial man, ſuperior 
to any thing but a deep inſight into the 
riſe and fall of the ſtocks: he was re- 
markably ſucceſsful in his efforts to diſ- 
guiſe his real feelings; was uncommonly 
cool, and ſteady in all his dealings ;—and 
ſo happy in the art of concealing his 
predominant paſſion for women, that no 
creature, in the line of his connection, 
ſuſpected him of it, except Mrs. Gab, 
whoſe complaints on that head went fur- 
ther than mere ſuſpicidn. | 

But who can be always on his guard 2— 
a perfect judge of mankind avers, every 


man has his weak ſide, and if any appear 


without one, it is becauſe it is not yet 
found out; in the preſent inſtance Mr. 
Gab exhibited his, with very little credit 

F 3 either 
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either to his morals or underſtanding ; all 
that cool, that collected firmneſs, on which 
he had, by the ſucceſs it inſured; ſuch 
reaſon to value himſelf, gave place to 
rage and jealouſy ; the warmth with which 
Lavinia affected to return his attachment, 
had, as he ſaid, loſt him money enough; 
that ſhe was Lord Belvoir's miſtreſs, and 
that ſhe was alſo under great obligations 
to him, was no ſecret to Mr. Gab; for, 
as ſhe aſſured him, it was a circum- 
ſtance equally repugnant to her principles 
and inclinations, both which were devoted 
to him; although as his lordſhip had ſe- 
duced her from her friends, and ſhe could 
not entirely leave him, it was, as to that 
part of her ſtory, of little importance to 
Mr. Gab. 

Lord: Belyoir was old enough to be 
Lavinia's grandfather; Mr, Gab was 4 
younger, a handſomer, and a richer man; 
ergo, Lavinia muſt certainly prefer him; 
and moreover, as I before ſaid, he had 
her own authority for believing ſhe doated 
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on him; ſo that, hile he was ſecure in 
her affections, he had no kind of objec- 
tion to the diſhonouring a lord, although 
ſo exceedingly enraged at the idea of 
Henry's being a favoured admirer, the 
matter indeed was totally different, 

In the firſt caſe, he had the honour of 
ſupplanting a nobleman, whom, with the 
connivance of his miſtreſs, he might con- 
ſider as a dupe to his ſuperior attractions; 
ſo far was he from feeling an uneaſy ſen- 
ſation on that- account, he was never ſo 
well pleaſed as when his charming Lavi- 
nia entertained him with ludicrous anec- 
dotes at the old peer's expence; nor ever 
felt himſelf ſo great a man as when he 
happened to meet his lordſhip, which he 
never did without a ſmile of contempt at 
his folly, and a ſecret exultation in his 
own ſagacity; even the mention of Lord 
Belvoir's name gave him a triumph, in 
the aſſurance and ingratitude of a faith- 
lels courtezan. But in the latter, the caſe 
was unmercifully reverſed ; if his confi- 

F 4 dence 
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dence in Lavinia chiefly depended on the 
contraſt between him and the earl, how 
much more ſtriking, and how much lels 
to his advantage, did that contraſt ap- 
pear, on a compariſon between the young 
and handſome Henry Dellmore of two 
and twenty, and the folid citizen of four 
and forty ; if, therefore, Lavinia was fond 
of Henry, heaven and earth, what an of- 
fence! he, the wiſe, the money-getting 
Mr. Gab, was in that caſe the dupe ; the 
very ſame injury be coolly and with pre- 
meditation, nay, that he gloried in doing 
another perſon, who from his ſuperior 
nank might have claimed ſome reſpect ; 
when offered, as he ſuppoſed, to himſelf, 
threw him into a rage little ſhort of in- 
ſanity. He continued raving and ſwearing, 
till the earl, no leſs difpleaſed at the rude 
noiſe, than aſtoniſhed at the temerity of 
thoſe who durſt (knowing him to be in 
the houſe) raiſe ſuch an ĩndelicate diſtur- 
bance, walked down ſtairs, followed by 
Lavinia, who had vainly endeavoured to 
prevent 
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prevent her noble lover from expoſing his | 
ſacred perſon on the occaſion. 

Neither the pride of riches, nor the 
fancied perſonal ſuperiority, that had 
hitherto ſupported the comparative conſe- 
quence of Mr, Gab, could now ſupply 
him with an adequate degree of courage 
to continue his bluſter ; the tradeſman 
ſhrunk into his native littleneſs, before 
the man of real quality; — the awe people 
of low birth ever feel, let them put what 
face they can on the matter, in the pre- 
ſence of perſons of rank and family, 
ſilenced Mr. Gab for a few minutes; but 
on Lord Belvoir's demanding, in a haughty 
tone, Who it was that durſt diſturb his 
privacy, in that rude manner ?*——Mr, Gab 
was again the wealthy man, who valued 
no lord in England ; who paid twenty 
ſhillings in the pound ; and who could 
buy a peerage when he pleaſed, After 
theſe general hints, he was content to 
confine his inveteracy to Lavinia, whom 
he abuſed very handſomely, giving her 
F 5 every 
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every vulgar appellation his low breeding 
could furniſh, nor made he the leaſt ſecret 
of his connection with her; but proceed. Ml 
ed, without reſpect to parſons (as his wife 
would have ſaid) to charge her with equal 
infidelity and ingratitude; the one he in- 
ſtanced by her preſent ſituation; and gave 
proofs of the other from memorandums 
in his pocket- book, under the article of 
pri vate adventures, of divers handſome 

ſums with which he had rewarded her vile 
conduct. 

Lord Belvoir heard him with great pa- 
tience; he looked over the date and amount 
of Mr. Gab's preſents ; and with a on- 
chalance, for which he was remarkable, 


when Mr, Gab ftopped to take breath, 
and to wipe his face, told Lavinia he 


was really concerned for her. 

Here, child,” ſaid he, you have 
poſſibly loft three lovers, merely for want 
of decent management; I lament your 
faux pas, it was exceedingly unfortunate; 
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but how could you be ſo impolitic as to 
make one morning ſerve ſuch a treble 
purpoſe ? 

No, no, my lord,” cried Gab, * ſhe 
is not ſuch a novice as to do that filly 
thing, it is not her fault I was not longer 
her dupe: I haye been at a fale in the 
country, and have bought the jade a pair 
of ear- rings ſhe has teized me for this 
month; and, fool like, I muſt come here 
before I went home; I could nat reſt till 
I had brought them to her.” 

On this, Lavinia's tears began to flow; 
Ah] you crocodile, yes, you may weep, 
but you ſhall never ſee them; no, I will 
give them to my daughter.“ 

Lour daughter,” repeated Lord Bel- 
voir. Ah! Ithought I recollected you; 
Miſs Sophia Gab, I believe, is your 
daughter; you are perfectly right, it will 
be certainly more conſiſtent with pro- 


| priety to preſent them to that charming 


little froſt-piece z not but the diamonds 
will become this lady quite as well as 
F 6 the 
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the buying Jones for a miſtreſs does 


you.” 

The ſignificant ſneer that accompanied 
this ſpeech, provoked Mr. Gab, who anſ- 
wered in the ſame tone, and it might 
be as much for the honour of your lord- 
ſhip's family, if you were to beſtow your 
ready money favours on your grandſon 
inſtead of a miftreſs ; I believe Lord Creſ- 
pigney wants caſh as much, nay, I fancy 
J might ſay more, than Sophia Gab does 
diamonds.” | 

The ſhrewd truth conveyed in the re- 
tort, was not leſs provoking to the peer 
than his irony had been to the citizen; 
but he had a happy command of his 
temper, and he conceived it derogatory to 
his dignity, to manifeſt any tokens of an- 
ger in company ſo much beneath him; 
turning therefore from Gab, his features 
perfectly in uniſon, with that eaſe of mind 
he choſe to aſſume, and addreſſing him- 
felf to our hero — - 

And pray, young gentleman,” ſaid 
/ he 
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he, © who may you be? I ſhall not be 
ſurprized if you, having no gold or dia- 
monds, nor other favour in the pecuniary 
way to part with, are content to receive 
from this young lady, what in point of 
equity more properly ought to be beſtow- 
ed on that gentleman's daughter, and my 
grandſon.” 

The ſmiling countenance with which 
this ſpeech was delivered could not mollify 
its ſeverity ;= Henry coloured: his ſoul 
ſcorned the idea of being minion to a 
proſtitute. Wan 

* You are miſtaken, my lord,” anſ- 
wered he, © I have received no favour of 
the lady; and if I had conferred any, I 
ſhould be above repeating it.” 

Lavinia now came forward ; but Mr, 
Gab flying from her approach, renewed 
his invectives againſt the Jezebel, the 
Hyena, the Rattle ſnake, and ran out of 
the houſe. The lady, with an effrontery 
that confounded Henry, advancing to his 
lordſhip, dropped a tear, and after la- 

menting 
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menting the inſults he had received from 
a lunatic, proteſted Henry was her bro- 
ther. 

I am happy, Madam,” replied the 
wary peer, to know your relations. 
You are this lady's brother, I preſume, 
Sir? 

© No, my Lord,” anſwered Henry, 
with a mixture of ſorrow and reſentment 
in his countenance, ** infamous as ſhe is, 
I would give the world I was, or any 
other relative, fo that I felt nothing for 
her but family diſgrace, Lavinia,” con- 
tinued he, addreſſing himſelf to her, © un- 
happy Lavinia, thy ill conduct is the bane 
of my peace; I ſhall never ceaſe to re- 
proach myſelf for the part I have had in 
thy ruin; deſtitute as I am myſelf of 
friends and fortune, for thee, to preſerve 
thee from the horrid and ſure conſe- 
quences of this deteſted way of life, there 
is nothing I would leave unattempted : I 


wil throw myſelf at the feet of my bene- 
12 factor: 
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factor: thoſe favours I have voluntarily 
declined accepting for myſelt, I will ſo- 
licit for you. Look back, Lavinia, to 
the days of innocence and peace from 
which we both have fallen; you may yet 
return; Mr, Franklyn's intereſt will, I 
know it will, enſure you a kind recep- 
tion; you are yet young and lovely; dear 
Lavinia, let me be the means of replacing 
you in that guiltleſs ſtate from which I 
ſeduced you.“ 

* Well, Henry,” anſwered ſhe, after 
a long pauſe, © are you then ready, if I 
accept your offer, to perform your en- 
gagements?“ 

Heavens, Madam!“ cried he, what 
is it you aſk! can you expect? Let me 
conduct you home, Lavinia; let me ſnatch 
you from deſtruction.” 

* You hear, Madam,” ſaid Lord Bel. 
voir, “what your brother ſays.” 

* I hear enough,” replied ſhe, ſcorn- 
fully,“ ro make me deſpiſe him.“ 


Do 


% 
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Do me the honour, Madam,“ con- 
tinued his Lordſhip, © to inform me in 
what degree of relationſhip the gentle- 
man, who juſt now left us (Mr. Gab, I 
think is his name) has the happineſs to 
ſtand in to you.”—There was an air of 
dignity, a tone of determination, in the 
old peer's addreſs, that confounded La- 
vinia, and filled Henry with awe : ſhe 


ſaw he was convinced of her guilt, and 
unable to lift her eyes to the face of a 
-man of his quality, whom ſhe was con- 
ſcious of having injured, ſhe retired a 


Few paces back, and hid her face in her f a 
handkerchief, 45 a 
Here child,” continued Lord Bel- ] ed 

voir, taking out his purſe, © are ten gui- . 
neas, it will pay the expences of convey- ¶ be 
ing you back to | the old dame's, from nis 
whence I took you; and if you ſhould ner 
be diſpoſed to follow your #rother's ad- : giy 
vice (if that ſum ſhould be inſufficient be 
to compleat his purpoſe, outre as his pro- * 
r 


poſals 
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poſals are) I will not object to doubling it.“ 
—* Young man,” addreſſing Henry, I 
am charmed with your conduct; if your 
principles are really. what they appear to 
be, you are a phenomenon.” 

* I think you ſaid ſomething about 
being deſtitute,—there is my addreſs; 1 
have not much intereſt, neither do I often 
aſk favours, but you may call in St- 
James's-ſquare, I will give my porter di- 
rections to admit you.“ He then returned 
a graceful nod to our hero's reſpectful 
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a {Wh obciſance; and bowing politely to Lavi- 
r nia, juſt as eaſy as if he had caſually met 
; the moſt indifferent acquaintance, order- 
1- Wed his chair, and left them. 
l- Henry was now, as he thought, at li- 
y- berty to re- urge his propoſal to Lavi- 
m nia, who fat in a moody, reſerved man- 
1d ; ner, with the purſe, Lord Belvoir had 


given her, ſtill in one hand; Henry took 


e 


% 


>. 


nt the other between his, and was earneſtly 
ro- W'ploring her to follow his advice, when 
als r. Gab (whoſe culpable fondneſs for his 


miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs would not let him be long ab- 
ſent), entered as the chair was carried out, 
burſt into the parlour, and glancing. a 
furious look at Henry, threw himſelf into 
a Chair, | | 

Lavinia knew her power over Mr, 
Gab: he ſwore he would never ſee her 
more;;—but ſhe declared ſhe never would 
part with him: —and, in a peremptory 
tone, bid Henry, leave the houſe, nor ever 
preſume to enter it again: I reject, Sir,” 
ſaid the artful woman, all your pro- 
poſals, nor would 1, for millions, leave 
my preſent ſituation.” 

Henry would have anſwered, but ſhe 
inſiſted on his leaving the houſe ; which, 
now believing. her hardened beyond his 

power of reclaiming her, he was glad to 
do. 

He was right in his conjectures; Miß 
Orthodox, or as ſhe then choſe to be W. 
called, Mrs. Wallace, was really - pal 
ſhame ;——ſhe felt little regret at parting 


with her noble lover, who had receives 
: het 
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her from her aunt's in Derbyſhire, where 
ſhe had been delivered of a ſtill- born in- 
fant, and had taken thoſe lodgings for her 
before he ſent for her to town, Beſides 
paying her rent, he allowed her a paultry 
pittance, as ſhe now called three guineas 
per week, although when he firſt named 
that ſum ſhe thought it immenſe, and 
conceived it would not be poſſible for her 
to ſpend ſo much money; but ſo infinite 
and various were the reſources that of- 
fered, as ſoon as ſhe made her entree into 
the great world, that three guineas a week 
was pitiful indeed; it would not, ſhe ſaid, 
pay her hair-drefſer ; nevertheleſs, though 
ſhe deſpiſed him for his meanneſs, as ſhe 
called it, and laughed at what ſhe more 


; properly termed his folly, his rank was 


her public protection; and in private (as 
in the caſe of Mr. Gab) the pride of being 
well with a nobleman's miſtreſs, certainly 

enhanced the value of her favours. 
When Lord Belvoir viſited Lavinia, 
her dreſs was as neat and plain as it was 
at 
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at other times ſhowy and expenſive ; her 
diamonds were the gift of Mr. Gab, and 
the eſtabliſhment of her family had ſeve. 
ral generous contributors towards its ſup- 
port. INE I” 

Matthew Hudſon, a part of her ſuite, 
was, never ſeen by his lordſhip; he would 
as ſoon have expected to have met a pair 
of lawn ſleeves among her domeſtics as 
a footman ; but it did not follow, becauſe 
an old whimſical lord ſhould not ſee the 
neceſſity of a footman for a fine woman, 
that ſhe ſhould deprive herſelf of ſo agree- 
able an appendage to gentility. 

** Lord, my dear,” cried Miſs Char- 
lotte, who viſited Mrs, Wallace, I am 
aſtoniſhed, ſo much good company as you 
keep, you do not have a footman ; I am 
{ure you can afford it.” 

Lavinia was exceedingly clever at 4 
hint; —ſhe immediately ſent to the re- 
giſter- office for a footman. 


The perſon who kept the office took 
| | | down 


cc 
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down her name, and place of abode, and 
very politely put her ſhilling in his pock- 
et he ſhould ſoon be able to ſupply 


but the man had ſome liberal ideas, he 
choſe to have an hundred more; and next 
day actually paid three ſhillings out of his 
pocket, for an advertiſement to ſupply a 
lady with a ſervant, from whom. he had 
received but one : 


* WANTED, 
A ſmart young man to wait on a 
* ſingle lady. Perquiſites allowed; good 


* wages, and very little work. —En- 
** quire at the regiſter- office. 


Mercy,“ cried Matthew Hudſon (who 
having grown out of all patience at the 
length of time it took, or ſhould have 
taken our hero, to write him the promiſed 
letter, had ſtaid in London by ſtealth, 
and had been in the direct road to prefer- 
| ment 


her; he had indeed a hundred names of 
young men out of employ on his books; 
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ment long enough to ſpend his hoarded 
new guineas, and crown pieces) Mercy, 
though if I hate Vimen, I wiſh I could 
get this place, howſever I'Il try;” and 
away went Matt to the Regiſter office 
many where the anxious applications and 
enquiries after Mrs. Wallace's place, but 

Matt having, as the office-keeper very 
Judiciouſty obſerved, an honeſt counte. 
nance,” and having likewiſe very fortu- 
- nately reſerved two Queen Ann's half 
crowns for a pinch, which he ſurrendered 
to this judicious obſerver; he was not 
only ſent to the place, but furniſhed with 
an undeniable character, having lived two 
years in his laſt place, with a ee 
Be had never ſeen. 

* Mrs. Wallace knew Matthew the 
moment ſhe ſaw him, and hired him out 
of mere pride and oſtentation, not doubt: 
ing but the ſplendour in which ſhe lived, 
and the fame of her beauty and 7 
cloaths, would be tranſmitted to Eſher ;= 
poor Lavinia!—ſhe forgot, or -perhap 
| had 
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had never yet been told, that grandeur, 
purchaſed at the expence of honour, is a 
more ſevere reproach, than the moſt ab- 
je& poverty. 

Mr. Gab, with whom ſhe had acciden- 
tally met at the play, was to her a mine 
ef riches ; his fondneſs was exceſſive, and 
his purſe was ever open to her demands, 
frequent and extravagant as they were; 
it was therefore of far more importance to 
her, to retain his partiality, than that of 
the noble lord's; half an hour reconciled 
the gallaht,—ſhe got the ear rings, ſighed 
at parting, —and gloried in her addreſs. 
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1 Henry left Greek-ſtreet, he 
was very undetermined where to go, or 
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how to conduct himſelf: Mr. Gab's looks 
were very unfriendly at their parting, 
nevertheleſs, he could not but conclude 
he would be as glad to avoid any diſz. 
-greeable'retroſpe& as himſelf ; and as the 
abhorrence he felt at Lavinia's conduct 
was real, he believed every other man 
who was witneſs to the morning's tran. 
action, would hold her in the contempt 
he did; and that conſequently, when M 
Gab came to cool on the matter, he would 
not only be aſhamed on his part, but be 
glad to bury the whole affair in oblivion, 
When he. had made theſe concluſions, he 


recollected his engagement to attend My, I 
Gab and her daughter to the ball; and i bi 
being then four Oo'clock, he haſtened to he 
Doweate-hill to dreſs. x 

| 


The ladies were juſt fitting. down u 
dinner, the frizeurs having done ther 
utmoſt to render them perfectly charm: 
ing: immediately after the cloth was it 
moved, he retired. 
WERE Tk 
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The buſineſs of the toilet was ſoon 
diſpatched by Henry, he was at all times 
elegant and genteel; and he re-entered 
the drawing- room full two hours before 
the ladies were ready the interval gave 
time for reflection even to madneſs,” 

The end of every illaudable purſuit now 
ſtruck him, as manifeſted in the dreadful 
fate of Lavinia; her addreſs, her boldneſs 


and her diſſimulation went to his heart; 


he conſidered them as the particular con- 
ſcquences of his own vices, and he ſhud- 
dered to anticipate the cataſtrophe of ſuch 
abandoned actions, nor, hardly could he 
hope it might end with her, while he knew 
bimſelf to be equally guilty :—once before, 
he had regretted, he was not ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Franklin's pecuniary fa- 
vours; that was at the moment, his heart 
expanded towards the honeſt ſailors; and 


once alſo he ſeriouſly regretted, that he 
was not; in_ reality heir to the Dellmore 


fortunes, which was at the inſtant he held 
Vol, IV. G the 
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the ſoft hand of Clara Elton in hit 
own. _ 


he could prevail on Lavinia to adopt that 
character; but of one there was as little 
probability as of the other ; no hope of a 
decent proviſion even for himſelf, but in 
long Weſt India voyage; or of reforma. 
tion in her, but from very adverſe fortune, 


and a ſeries of that diſtreſs, which is the 
general reverſe of their gay hours, to ladies 


who prefer her mode of life. 


as fine as rich cloaths and jewels could 
make her; and her daughter in virgin- 


- white, attended by our hero, ſet off at nine 


to the London tavern. 

The room was crouded with opulent 
citizens and their families, and the riches 
of a commercial nation, ſhone in full 

ſplendour, 


Mrs. Gab, in a vaſt flow of ſpirits, WM 
elegantly dreſſed, in her own idea, that i, 


Now, again, he deplored his poverty ; 
and dependant ſtate, which afforded no 
reſource for repentant iniquity, even if 
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ſplendour, in the brilliant appearance of 
her traders z among thoſe (as Mr. Gab was 
one of the moſt wealthy, ſo he was alſo 
among the moſt reſpectable) way was 
made for Mrs. Gab and her young daugh- 
ter, who, with their eſcort, were accommo- 
dated with one of the moſt convenient 


ſeats at the upper end of the room: ſhe. 


was no ſooner ſeated, than caſting her 
eyes round the aſſembly, in all the triumph 
of immenſe wealth, ſhe commenced a' ca- 


ricature hiſtory of the company; weakly. 


imagining, that by depreciating her neigh- 
bours, ſhe ſhould conceal one part-of her 
own hiſtory, and adorn the otke 


Mrs. Gab had every quality requiſite 


to form a complete ſatiriſt, except good 
ſenſe and good nature; but thoſe trifling 
deficiences were amply ſupplied with a 


ſtrong memory, a moderate ſhare of envy, 
| an abundance of curioſity, and a tongue 


that defied every impediment but ſleep. 


She was gratifying the malevolence of 


her temper, and as „be conceived it, won. 
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derfully entertaining to our hero, at the ex. 
pence of every individual ſhe knew; 
when a family, whoſe riches were at leaſt 
equal to Mr. Gab's, entered, and as the 
ladies were arrayed in ſuch an elegayy 
ſtile, as to vie with, if not out-ſhine Mrs, 
Gab, they became immediate ſubjects of 


her diſcourſe; there were unfortunately 


ſome anecdotes in this family, which ex- 
poſed them to the cenſure of their friends, 
the wounds cauſed by the indiſcretion of 
a female. near relation, were not quite 
healed ;, and they were conſequently pro- 
per objects for Mrs. Gab to diſplay her 
talent of ridicule upon ;—the father (what 
was a father's feelings to Mrs, Gab?) 
fat directly behind her; he heard, he fel, 
he groaned at her volubility; the ladies co- 
loured, and at length unable to bear ſo 
mortifying a ſituation removed to a 
greater diſtance,—but the amende awaited 
them. 

A young man approached Miſs Gab, 


whoſe ſpick and ſpan new cloaths, pretty 
ſtile 
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ſtile, and ſmirking manner entitled him, 
as he fancied, to darce with the greateſt 
fortune in the room; a diſtinction I beg 
leave to recommend to every well dreſſed 
young man, who having his taylor*s long 
bill to pay, is diſtreſſed for ways and 
means; becauſe the dancing (particularly 
if like Mr. Peter Martin, he excels in 
that agreeable exerciſe) a whole evening 
with a young lady who has any vanity at 
all, muſt be of the utmoſt advantage to a 
pretty fellow who can preſs a ſoft, or 
indeed if it be a hard hand, it does not 
much ſignify, heave a ſigh, and languiſh 
at proper periods; it 1s indeed, a matter 
of ſuch extreme importance to thoſe 
charming young men, who, but for ſuch 
occaſions, might paſs their whole lives 
without a ſingle opportunity of diſtreſſing 
an induſtrious parent, by bettering them- 
ſelves in the way of marriage, or of 
wounding the feelings of a whole family 
by having the honour aſcribed to them, 
of ruining an innocent female; it is 
on behalf of thoſe dear creatures, I hint 
G 3 at 


ters, nieces, or friends, and are conſequently 
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at a maneeuvre they would find of great 


advantage to them; which is, where there 
happens to be a mother, or aunt, ot 
cheprane of any kind, who is not quite 
ſo young, or younger than their daugh. 


impertinently ſcrupulous about the pre. 
per for the partners of -their young 
women, that ſuch may be excluded 
from a poſſibility of even entering a ball 
room. 

I hope, Smarts, you will improve 
on this hint,—No, by no means, I could 
not ſuppoſe the dear thing in queſtion to 
be, as to his tay lor's bills, in the foregoing 
ſituation ; they were all paid; but it was 
the opinion of his papa, his guardians, and 
himſelf, that to dance with a perſon of 
large fortune, was to put himſelf in the 
way of marrying one; therefore had he 
ſelected Miſs Sophia Gab, zherefore did 


he aſk the honour of her hand for the 
evening, and zhberefore he was vaſtly dil- 
appointed when ſhe modeſtly told him ſhe. 
was engaged. 


* Who 
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“Who is that perdigious ſmart beau?“ 
faid Mrs. Gab, careleſsly, to a perſon who 
ſtood near her, and to whom he h 
bowed. | 
He is a young attorney,” replied 
he,-Mrs. Gab bridled ; © what, ſome- 
body's clerk, I ſuppoſe ; well, it is really 
aſtoniſhing to me, how people, who have 
any pretenſions at all to the genteel thing, 
can let themſelves down ſo much as ta 
ſuffer their families to mix with ſuch 
ſort of low folks; it is happy for Miſs 
Gab, that my connections are in a higher 
ſpear ; I ſhould expire to ſee my daughter 
dance with any but a man of faſhion.” The 
man of faſhion ſhe alluded to, was not 
quite ſo vain of his rank ; he would have 
been glad to have ſunk his dignity, and 
very well contented to be one of the preſent 
aſſembly, and waved every pretenſion to 
any thing above it. The eyes of all within 
hearing of the lady, now directed their 
attention to Henry, whoſe feelings ill 
accorded with the look of ſuperiority 
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with which Mrs. Gab regarded their ob- 


ſervations. | 
Preſently a voice, too. well known to 
be miſtaken, exerted itſelf.— | 
A man of faſhion! why Billy,” bawl- 
ed he, is not that Mumps?“ 
** Upon my honour I believe ſo, an- 
ſwered the youth who had ſolicited Miſs 
Sophia to accept him for her partner. 
.. Henry's confuſion, at this denouemem 
was inexpreſſible, and greater, than from 
his motives, might be expected ; he had 
in changing his name, nothing to re- 
proach himſelf with, becauſe it was not 
meant to injure any living creature; as 
to the man of faſhion, that was a charac- 
ter put on him by others, and adopted 

by neceſſity, nor, had the diſcovery been 
made on any other occafion, would it 
have been of the conſequence it was now; 
but Mrs. Gab's vain glorious boaſt of 
the faſhion and quality of her eſcort, 
ſhewed the matter in a light which could 
not fail of exciting ridicule, contempt, 
and indignation. True, he had been but 
a paſſive 
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a paſſive inſtrument of another's folly, 
nevertheleſs, the ſhame of detection was 
his, and for a moment unmanned him: 
the confuſion, viſible in his countenance, 
gave his enemies courage, while it wholly 
diſmayed his friends. In the promiſcuous 
| crowds, which are always to be met with 
at a public city aſſembly, ir is hardly 
poſſible for the moſt reſpectable, and opu- 
lent part of the Britiſh empire, to eſcape 
the inconvenience of being crowded with 
people who have not the leaſt pretenſions 
to ſuch ſociety. Mr. Holcomb had been 
preſented with a couple of tickets by a 
Weſt India merchant, and he had fa- 
voured Mr. Puffardo with one, who, 
proud of every opportunity of exhibiting 
S himſelf, and ſuppoſing his own conſe- 
quence increaſed, by his being ſeen among 
his betters, gladly accepted it, and had 
now the full gratification of revenge, and 
he happy means of rendering himſelf 
onſpicuous by the ſame cauſe, 

** Your ſervant Mr. Dellmore,” cried 


e, advancing. n 
Gs © Dellmore,” 
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_ *Dellmore!” anſwered Mrs. Gab, the 
man's mad; the gentleman's name is Con- 
way.” . 
_ © Tt may be fo,” replied Puffardo, 
but when 1 kept him on charity, be 
went by the name of Dellmore ; though 
to be ſure nobody can blame him for 
changing it, for he had no more right to 
it than 1 had.” 
* Charity[!” cried the citizen who hat 
found himſelf much diſtreſſed by Mrs, 
Gab's hiſtory of his family misfortunes, 
and as much incommoded by her May ff 
Faſhion, © Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! a man 
of faſhion, kept on charity! Why Mrs, 
Gab, how's this?“ then turning to the 
ſchool-maſter (who, with the echo Hol- 
comb at his ſide, not only gave, in his 
own way, the hiſtory of our hero's youth, 
but the circumſtances. in which he had 
lately met him) aſked if he were clear u 
to the man. 
Henry, in the mean time, had recol 
lected himſelf; and though the ſentiment 
| 6 
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of any one preſent was of no importance 
to him, yet the ſomething implanted in 


| our nature, that ſhrinks from general cen- 


ſure, would have dictated to him a vin- 
dication of himſelf, from the ſlanderous, 
and in many parts, untrue hiſtory of him 
then giving, had his attention not been 
called off from himſelf, and his own af- 
fairs, by the ſituation of the lady he was 
with, Mrs. Gab, aſtoniſhed as ſhe was 
at the poſitive aſſertions of Puffardo, would 
have treated his intelligence with haughty 
contempt, as ſhe proteſted Mr. Conway's 
every act was ſo much that of a perſon of 


quality, ſhe ſhould know him for ſuch in 


the moſt obſcure diſguiſe, had not the 
young man, as well by his confuſion as 
words, confirmed the fact alledged againſt 
him. The ridiculous light in which ſhe 
was conſcious ſhe muſt now appear, was 
aggravated by an obſervation from the 
piqued citizen before mentioned; that 
he wondered how a lady of Mrs. Gab's 
knowledge of the world, and acquaint- 
G 6 ance 


- nas 


— 
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ance with polite life, could be ſo taken 
in;—now, to be ſure as all the fat was in 
the fire, Miſs could not dance at all, as 
he did not believe there was another man 
of faſhion in the whole aſſembly.” 
The ſhrewd look, and alluſion to the 
fat, joined -to her own mortifying reflec- 
tions, actually overcame her; ſhe fainted 
away, at the inſtant Henry was advancing 
to Puffardo, who difliking the particular 
_ caſt of his eye, retreated to the other 
end of the room. 
Sophia, ſhocked at being the object of 
ſuch public obſervation, and terrified at 
the ſituation of her mother, intreated him 
to aſſiſt in conveying her out of that 
room, into a private one; he obeyed the 
amiable girl, and Mrs. Gab very ſoon 
revived to a ſenſe of humbled pride, that 
fat very ill on her features; ſhe at length 
recovered—the firſt object the diſtracted 
matron ſaw, being the one who had moſt 
offended her, ſne inſiſted on his leaving 
the place, and on no account to preſume 
| | * 


* 
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to follow her, or attempt entering her 
doors; as the moment ſhe ſaw Mr. Gab 
ſhe would not only acquaint him with 
the impoſition put on kim, but inſiſt on 
his puniſhing ſuch an impoſtor, with the 
utmoſt ſeverity of the law. 

Few of her fellow-citizens eſteemed 
Mrs. Gab; a ſtill leſs number loved her; 
but the preſent occaſion was nevertheleſs 
intereſting to every lady there ; they now 
came in crowds to enquire how ſhe found 
herſelf; but their pity and their conſolations 
were too well underſtood to be at all ac- 
ceptable; and Henry, though conſcious 
of the little part he had wilfully borne 
in her drama, could not ſtand the inu- 
endos and obſervations of ſo large an aſ- 
ſembly; he, therefore, very prudently with- 
drew, leaving the lady to face her nume- 
rous friends, or foes, which the reader 
pleaſes. He was, it is true, forbid to re- 
turn to Dowgate-hill, but as here only it 
was probable he might ſee Mr, Gab, in 
order to apPrize him of the unfortunate 

a diſcovery, 
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diſcovery, as well as to explain away any 
doubts that gentleman might entertain 
from the circumſtance of his having 
changed his name, he now reſolved, not- 
withſtanding the prohibition of Mrs. Gab, 
to go there; and he found ſo far he had 
judged right, for Mr. Gab had arrived 
only one minute before him, 

The brow of diſtruſt, of jealouſy, and 
uneaſineſs, yet clouded that gentleman's 
features; he had, it is true, forgotten, in 
the arms of the ſyren, all that had diſturb. 
ed his tranquillity in the morning's adven- 
ture, and had continued with her from 
the time our hero left him to the preſent 
moment; but when the animated, youth- 
ful, and engaging countenance of Henry 
met his eye, a thouſand fearful ſuſpicions 
aroſe in his mind; ill was he diſpoſed to 
enter into the merits of his cauſe, as a 
friend, and till leſs could he venture to- 
tally to diſcard him, leſt Lavinia, who 
from his folly had it fully in her power, 
ſhould likewiſe adopt the inclination to 
ſupport him — the Weſt India voyage 
8 Was, 
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Vas, in the idea of both, the only me- 
thod of making all things eaſy. It was 
accordingly ſettled, that Henry ſhould 
take his paſſage in the firſt ſhip that 
ſailed; and Mr. Gab adviſed him to re- 
move from Dowgate-hill, without coming 
to any further explanation with Mrs. Gab, 
to whom he would make a merit of diſ- 
carding the object of her diſlike. He re- 
commended it to him to retire then to 
reſt, and be off in the morning before 
the family was ſtirring, He had ſcarce 
left the room, when a thundering rap 
announced the fair, or rather red miſtreſs 
of the manſion; her tears and ſobs were 
heard diſtinctly, from the ſtreet-door to 
the drawing- room, and prepared her huſ- 
band for the ſtorm before ſhe entered; 
Sophia too, from reflections very remote 
from thoſe which operated on the feelings 
of her mother, was likewiſe in tears; and 
the countenances of both ladies gave omens 
of inward perturbation. 
„Oh Mr. Gab,” cried his ſpouſe, 
i= What have you done ?—you haye made 
me 
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me the laughing-ſtock of the city aſſem- 
bly.— How could you have the cruelty 
for to go for to 7nterdooſe that fellor to 
me? Oh! to think how I have been and 
expoſed myſelf, you baſe man you; when 
you ſo well know I keep none but the 
very beſt company; and here you go and 
ſpend your time, God knows where, your- 
ſelf; and for to go for to leave your own 
wife and child to the company of a 
ſharper, -Oh! Mr. Gab, ſhame on you!“ 
The huſband, conſcious that his mo- 
tives for conſigning to a ſtranger the fe- 
males of his family, would not bear en- 
quiring into, affected to be very angry, 
and much ſurprized, at what had hap- 
pened ; he proteſted he had been himſelf 
deceived, that be was impoſed on, .but 
that he would certainly puniſh the ficti- 
tious Mr. er. if money could 
It. 

Mrs. Gab was in * Kae e 
by this promiſe, but poor Sophia's, tears 
did not ceaſe flowing; the anguiſh in he 


countenance, now filled her father, who 
truly 


- 
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truly loved her, with jealouſy of another 
kind ; he feared Henry had not loſt the 
many opportunities the mutual folly of 
both himſelf and wife had given him with 
Sophia; and the compunction this idea 
inſpired, almoſt baniſhed Lavinia from 
his mind. A ſtranger to delicacy, and . 
totally ignorant of the ſoft and impercep- 
tible gradation to the confidence 1t in- 
ſpires, he, in a paſſion, demanded the 
reaſon of his daughter's uneaſineſs; ad- 
ding, with a bitter imprecation, ** if he 
found the villain had preſumed but to 
| think on her, he would put him to 

death,” 8 
This hint called forth freſh reproaches 
from his lady; but the gentle girl excul- 
pated him from every accuſation, with re- 
ſpect to her, and her ſolemn aſſeverations, 
that he had never attempted to inſpire 
her with one partial thought of himſelf, 
quieted the apprehenſions of her parents ; 
this ſhe could truly declare : but, alas! 
if Henry Conway was an impoſtor, what 
muſt his friend Charles Montgomery be? 
* thence 
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—thence ſprung Sophia's grief, and thence 
the tears, that had fo highly exaſperated 
her father. 

They ſoon retired=—Mrs. Gab to vent 
her anger, and her daughter to induler 
her tears. RR 


CHAPTER XLII. 
The News-paper Intelligence. þ 


Hex RY, in purſuance of Mr, Gab' 
advice, left Dowgate-hill long before the 
leaden god had relieved Mrs, Gab from 
the diſagreeable impreſſions the ball ad- 
venture had left on her mind. Mor. 
pheus, it is true, had viſited her pillow, 
the moment her head, diſincumbered from 
its daily load of hair, pomatum, pink 
powder, and black pins, was laid on it; 
but Morpheus, though a god, could nt 
baniſh the Man of Faſhion from her tor 

tured 
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tured imagination; and the ſarcaſm of 
her neighbour about the faz, rung in her 
ears, when all her other ſenſes were in a 


ſtate of total forgetfulneſs.— It will be 
ſome time before the courſe of the hiſtory 


will return to this lady; I could not, 


therefore, part with her, on civiller terms 
(as I have deprived her of her quality 
eſcort) than leaving her under the protec- 
tion of a god. | 
Short as the time was, which our hero 
expected to paſs in the metropolis, as he 
had his baggage to remove, and ſome pe- 
cuniary matters to ſettle, it, was neceſſary 
he ſhould take a lodging ; he was yet 
young, and yet inconſiderate, which is 
ſaying enough to convince our readers, 


that in ſeeking a dwelling he turned his 


face weſtward. 

On Ludgate-hill he met, to his ſur- 
prize, at it was ſo early an hour, ſtalking 
on his tip-toes, by way of preſerving his 
clean white ſilk- ſtockings from a ſpot of 
dirt, with his beſt new ſcarlet coat, a 
9 ſhining 
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ſhining waiſtcoat, and hair dreſſed en gou, 
Mr. Peter Martin. 


Henry ſtopped, and enquired where he 8 
was going, at that time in the morning, 
ſo perfectly well dreſſed? He anſwered, L 
that it was his day to attend the office, T 
—that as it would be four o' clock before t 
he could leave it, he ſhould not then have hi 
time to dreſs, as he underſtood that was m 
the dinner hour on Dowgate- hill, and s Ml ®' 
Mrs. Gab, who was the politeſt woman bi 
at 


breathing, had given him a general invi 
tation there, he meant to pay his devoirs Bl ®* 
to the ladies, and take his dinner with Pr 
them that day ;—that as one of heir gen- 
tlemen was gone out on a party of plea 
ſure, he had promiſed to do what Alle of 
His buſineſs there was to do; and there- 
fore was going thither thus early, but,” 
added he, ©* I ſhall ſee you at dinner.“ 

* You do well,” replied Henry, * to 


ſettle about dinner, before other people . [ 
have broken their faſt.” Fg 
the 


Cad ſo, that's right, ſaid Mr. Peter 
Martin, 


2 


10, 
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Martin, © neither have I breakfaſted yet; 
— Shall we take a diſh of coffee to- 
gether?“ 

Henry aſſented, and they went to the 
London coffee-houſe, where, while Mr. 
Peter Martin was giving directions about 
the muffins and coffee, our hero amuſed 
himſelf with a curſory glance over the 
morning papers. After a very hearty 
breakfaſt, on the part of Martin, ſeeing 
his companion in a viſible conſternation, 
at a paragraph he was peruſing in a new's- 


paper, he judged it (being, as he ſaid, 
preſſed for time, having exceeded by 


twenty minutes the hour in which he 
ſhould have been at his friend's deſk) un- 
neceſſary, or impolite, or whatever elſe the 
reader pleaſes, to interrupt him, and juſt 
giving him the Bonjour, hurried off, with- 
out paying for his repaſt, an act he attri- 
buted to his very treacherous memory. 

It muſt have been a matter of far more 
importance that could rouſe our hero from 
the total abſence of mind, into which the 


paragraph 


* 
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paragraph he was reading, although he now 
- ſaw it not, had thrown him; he had, with 
anguiſh, read in a morning paper, a piece 
of news that benumb'd his ſenſes, and, in 
one of the hotteſt mornings in July, froze 
him with horror. It was exactly this: 

*© Yeſterday morning Sir James Reſtiye 
ſet off on a matrimonial expedition to 
the North, with Miſs Clara Elton, a beau- 
tiful young heireſs to a good eſtate, and a 


large perſonal fortune.” 
Over and over had he read the fatal 


paragraph, and over and over had his eye 
ran, without being able to read it at all; 
the thing was paſt doubt; there was but 


one Clara Elton; be was married; and, 
in the terreſtial globe there was not ano- 


ther partner for the ſoul of Henry Dell. 


more. 
He continued an 1 figure of 


deſpair many minutes after Martin left 
him, 
% Fix'd in a ſtupid widens of woe, 
No ſigh to riſe, no tear had power to flow.” 


At 
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At length the paper dropped from his 
hands ; his ſight failed ; all nature was as 
dark to him as his blaſted hopes, and he 
would have fallen on the floor, had not a 
perſon, who had obſerved him from the 
next box, caught him in his arms ; awhile 
he continued in a ſtate, however para- 
doxical it may appear, of ſenſible inſenſi- 
bility ; ſince, though he had not power to 5 
ſpeak, or even move, he yet remembered 
he had loſt Clara, and his recollection 
had almoſt ſuffocated him, when he was 
happily relieved by a flood of tears; theſe 
be endeavoured to conceal, but did not 
ſucceed; they would flow, and they would 
be ſeen; he faintly thanked the ſtranger 
for his civility, and ran out of the coffee- 
houſe, really as forgetful of payment for 
the breakfaſt as Martin had pretended to 
be; one of the waiters purſued him, and 
he was followed by the perſon whoſe be- 
nevolent ſpirit had impelled him to ſup- 
port our falling hero. 

Where art thou going, friend?“ 
ſaid 
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ſaid he, as ſoon as he overtook the 
man,— 

To make the gentleman pay for the 
breakfaſt”—replied he. 

** Thou canſt not feel, and therefore 
doſt not know the force of ſecret an. 
guiſh ; the heart of that poor youth i; 
rent with forrow; I would he had no; 
by his ſudden abſenting himſelf, defeated 
my purpoſe of giving comfort to hi 
wounded mind; I will pay thy demand; 
think friend, in future, before thou dif. 
turbeſt a ſoul, rendered ſacred by afflic 
tion. | 

In the diſtraction of his mind it was 
of ſmall importance to Henry which way 
he went; ſtraight forward, however, his 
feet involuntarily and with wonderful 
celerity carried him: he was paſſing Chu 
ring-croſs with the ſame rapid inattention W 
to the path he was purſuing, but wi h 
there ſtopped by the drawing out of 4 | 
ſtage coach, the letters on the door if 

which informed him it was going to Ei 
Sheen, 


_— —— — * 


Thi 
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This important intelligence rouſed him, - 
and he was ſeated in the vehicle in the 
ſame minute that he underſtood where 
it was going. 

And here, having no fellow traveller, 
he could indulge in bitter recollections 
that ſunk him to deſpair. | ; 

„Dear, lovely Clara, thou art now in- 
deed vaniſhed from hope; ——bur, N 


Can thy dear image from my ſoul depart, 
Long as the vital ſpirit moves my heart! 
«« Tf, in the melancholy ſhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow z. 
4 Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay'd, 
Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade, 


The agony he felt in the idea of her be- 
ing forever loſt to him, ſevere as it was, did 
not equal the poignancy of thoſe regrets, 
which filled his heart, for having ſuffered 
his own concerns in the firſt inſtance, and 
his idle engagements with Mrs. Gab in 
the ſecond, to divert his mind from the 
dangerous ſituation in which he had left 

Vol. IV. H | her; 
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her : he reproached himſelf for not hav. 
ing immediately acquainted Mr, Franklin 
of the perils with which ſhe was envi. 
roned, and from which that gentleman's 
interference could only reſcue her: he 
dreaded; yet expected to find ſhe had 
been as Puffardo ſaid, a victim to the art 
of the woman, to whoſe intereſted views 
her unfortunate attachment rendered her 
ſo eaſy a prey: he had generoſity enough 
to wiſh, ſince ſhe had made any other 
choice than himſelf, that ſhe might have 
given her hand to a perſon worthy of her 
affection; his was now 


1 The ſpecies of love whoſe exceſs prevents jealouſ, 


His heart ſunk with grief when he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to ſuppoſe th: all lovely, 
all attractive, and all divine as ſhe ap- 
peared to him) the ſymmetry of her form, 
the beauty of her countenance, and the 
ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, were perhaps 

the leaſt temptation to the happy being 

who poſſeſſed her; and his imagination 
| recoiled 
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recoiled from the poſſibility of finding 
that her fortune and eſtate, might be of 
more moment to Sir James Reſtive, than 
the charms, which in Bis opinion, would 
adorn a regal title, With theſe ideas, 
the natural reſult of what he had heard, 
what he ſuſpected himſelf, and what, from 
the purity of his affection, he feared, his 
reflections on himſelf, for the inactivity 
of his friendſhip, recurred with double 
force, and he ſunk into an agony of ſor- 
row, which he had an opportunity of in- 
dulging for the firſt two miles, being 
without a fellow traveller, when they 
overtook a tall thin lady, who then entered 
the ſtage. | 

Henry endeavoured to conceal the per- 
turbation of s mind, and, by an exertion 
of that politeneſs that was natural to him, 
ſoon ſo far ingratiated himſelf into the 
favour of the lady, as to be entruſted with 
her name and circumſtances. 


This communicative perſon, was al- 


ready arrived at (nay, ſome think a dam- 
H 2 ſel 
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ſel of thirty, is paſt) the mature period of 
beauty; be that as it may, ſhe was not 
yet arrived at that diſcretional time of 
life, which knows the propriety of keeping 
her own ſecrets; ſhe gave Henry to un- 
derſtand, that his civilities were not ab- 
ſolutely thrown away; for that her name 
was Perkins, and that ſhe was head teacher 
at Mrs. Napper's boarding ſchool ;—a 
piece of information of very great impor- 
tance to her companion, and her ſubſe- 
quent diſcourſe was more ſo. 
Miſs. Perkins led herſelf to the ſubject 
of the elopement; ſhe aſked our hero if 
he had heard of it? and without waiting 
for his anſwer to that queſtion, proceeded 
to another ; namely, whether he knew Sir 
James Reſtive? he is, continued ſhe, *© 


— 


bp” very hne gentleman, perfectly polite, 40 


well bred, Miſs Elton's money could not 

be better laid out: then, he is the mol! 
generous creature breathing, always mak- 
ing the ladies at Mrs. Napper's preſents, 
and 1 in ſuch a pretty manner; indeed ſhe 
wondered 
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wondered Miſs Elton could withſtand him 
ſo long; but, poor young lady, ſhe had 
been diſappointed in her firſt love ;—heigh 
ho!—it was a fad thing to be diſappointed ; 
and men were ſo deceitful, that young wo- 
men could not be too much on their 
guard: Sir James, ſhe was pretty confident, 
knew the ſtate of Miſs Elton's heart be- 
fore he fell in love with her at Vauxhall; 
but, as Mrs, Napper knew what a ſhabby- 
good-for-nothing fellow ſhe had ſet her 
mind upon, why, ſhe did all in her power 
to make up the match; and to be ſure, 
good reaſon ſhe had, for Sit James had 
been an unknown friend to the family of 
the Napper's ever ſince he firſt ſaw Miſs 
Elton; poor dear, ſhe was very loth at 
laſt to conſent, notwithſtanding all the 
perſuaſions of her friends, the aſſiduities 
of the gentleman, and the grand ſtile Sir 
James lived in” A ſudden jolt of the 
coach, by knocking the very head of the 
voluble Miſs Perkins againſt our hero's, 
then ſtopped her harangue; and as ſhe 


H 23 com- 
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| complained much of the pain the ac. 
cident gave her, he was afraid ſne had 
wholly dropped her admired Sir James 
and his bride: after giving her time to 
adjuſt her curls, he took courage to 
aſk, juſt by way of renewing the ſub. 
ject, | 

lf the gentleman's fortune and cone 
nections were ſo entirely unobjectionable, 
what was the neceſſity for tak ing a ſtep 
that, on the lady's ſide at leaſt, implied in- 
diſcretion ?”? 

« Oh my head,” cried Miſs Perkins, 
„ do you know, Sir, I am exceedingly 
ſubject to a diſorder in my head and a 
kind of giddineſs that“ I am much 
concerned, madam !—but pray did Miſs. 

Elton ?“ — | 

Oh dear, fir, I beg you will make no 
| fort of apology, for you know, fir, if! 
had not had the good fortune to run my 
head directly in your face, I muſt have 
fallen againſt the glaſs, and perhaps quite 


disfigured myſelf,” — 
: | — And 
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| —* And that, Ma'am, would have been 
2 general misfortune—Pray Ma'am, is 


Miſs Elton handſome ?''— 
„Some people think her ſo; but for 


my part, I think her complexion is too 
fair; and (viewing her own face in a 
pocket-glaſs) I think a little rouge would 
be a vaſt addition, but Miſs Napper never 
could prevail on her to wear any.”— 

* Good God,” cried Henry, how 
much of Miſs Napper's kindneſs has been 
thrown away on this young lady, I ſup- 
poſe ſhe was more ſucceſsful in her ar- 
guments for the Scotch journey; I pre- 
ſume that was a matter ſhe was eaſily 
prevailed on to conſent to ?— 

Oh, not ſo eaſy, I aſſure you: to be 
ſure (lowering her voice) I believe there 
was a little contrivance between Mrg 
Napper and the Baronet.” — 

As how, dear madam,” (lowering 
his voice alſo ?”) 

Don't you know Sir James? but 1 

H 4 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe you don't; well then, fir, though 
J would not have it mentioned as coming 
from me for the world—Sir James is as 
poor as a rat.” | 
And fo generous; ſo liberal in his 
preſents? — Ah, Lord Sir! that's—but 
however, it is no buſineſs of mine,” — 
Henry was ſtretched on the rack,— 

* Pray Ma'am proceed, I beg Ma'am; 
you are ſo agreeably entertaining.” — 

© You are very polite, fir ;—but I de- 
teſt ſcandal; if I can ſay no good of a per- 
fon, why, I can hold my tongue, that's my 
way, fir; though to be ſure, as to Sir 
James Reſtive, why every body knows, 
ſo - that it is no ſecret, his is a character 
better known than truſted ; he has made 
a ſhift to ſpend a fortune about three 
times larger than he ever poſſeſſed of his 
own, and is ſtill pretty comfortably in 
debt : Sir James, like many others, con- 
deſcends to commence Patriot at the in- 
ſtant he is a beggar ; but Miſs Elton's 
#11608 fortune 
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fortune they ſay is very large, and he has 
already advanced Mrs. Napper a good 
deal of money, and promiſed to ſettle her 
affairs entirely, when they return from the 
north : for my part, I wiſh he may with 
all my heart; poor woman, ſhe owes me 2 
year's ſalary, and I only wait to be paid; 
don't much like to leave my property 
in ſuch hands: — to be fure we were all in 
z violent fidget to ther day, the match 
had like to have been broken off; that 
ſhabby fellow I was ſaying Miſs Elton 
liked ſo; why dear me, as Mrs. Napper 
faid, talk of being ruined, ſure it is much 
more to a young lady's honour, put the 

worſt to the worſt, and let Sir James be 
ever ſo wild, to be ruined by a gentle- 
man, than a poor low born wretch, as 
he certainly is, and lives entirely among 
bad women: but do you know, ſir, we 
were like to have been all in the wrong 
ſeyeral times; and I firmly believe, if Miſs 
Elton had not met him herſelf with ſome 
of his aſſociates, ſhe would not have gone 
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at laſt ; though, if ſhe had not, poor Mr 
Napper and Sir James might have com. 
pared notes together in the King's Bench; 
but thank God they are gone; every 
thing conſpired in favour of Sir James; 


the young lady's guardian was on the 7 
point of fetching her two months ago; 
he had long entreated her to leave Mr, 
Napper, and his laſt letter was an abſo- 2 
lute command; but, the very morning he 
intended to ſet out from Devonſhire, he (ll * 
was ſeized with a fit of the gout; Cupid, W 
28 Sir James ſays, laid an embargo on old Wl * 
ſquaretoes; — to be ſure Sir JO has 4 la 
vaſt deal of wit.“ fy 
Poor! poor Clara !” exclaimed Hen- a 
ry, with an involuntary burſt of grief; ti 
Dear, hapleſs Orphan, where ſlept the * 
power that ſnould have protected thy in- th 
nocence, and rewarded the beneficence of 0 
thy ſpirit with felicity as inexhauſtible a ſo 
the ſoftneſs of thy nature !”? th 
Miſs Perkins actually jumped to tie WF _ 
ether ſide of the coach; frightened at the BY _ 


ſudden 
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ſudden alteration in his looks, and ter- 
rified at the warmth of his manner, which 
ſpoke an intereſt in the ſubject of their diſ- 
courſe, very improper for the confidence 
her volubility had repoſed; ſhe aſked him, 
trembling, if he knew Miſs Elton?“ — 

Too much abſorbed in grief, to attend 
to her, or her queſtion, 

* What now,” continued he, © avails 
this fruitleſs journey? Ingrate that I am! 
why was it not undertaken before, when 


the interference of friendſhip might have - 
ſaved the moſt lovely of women from 


ſure deſtruction ? This, then, madam, was 
a plan concerted and carried into execu- 
tion at a boarding ſchool; a place dedi- 
cated to the ſacred purpoſe of forming 
the minds and manners of young females; 
Oh that Clara Elton's fate was not the 
one deſtined to ſpeak to the feelings of 
thoſe thoughtleſs parents, who caught by 
mere outſide ſhow, by a ſpeciouſneſs of 
manners, and an affectation of wiſdom, 
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where folly only dwells, confign the mo: 
rals of their daughters, the honour of their 
poſterity, into the care of women, who 
have not underſtanding properly to in. 
ſtruct, or prudence to guide in their own 
families; who, having prodigally parted 
with the credit of every thing deſirable in 
their own characters, can ſo little enforce 
its value to younger minds! 

* Why, to be ſure,” anſwered the fe- 
male, not a little pleaſed at an opportu- 
nity of ſetting forth the purity of her own 
principles, at the expence of her employer; 
poor Mrs, Napper, and indeed her daugh- 
ter, are too little careful about ſaving 
appearances; bur to tell you the truth, 
this marriage of Miſs Elton's was the 
forlorn hope; the ſchool has been drop- 
ping off a long while; they are a very 
unprudent family,— 

*.Imprudent,” repeated Henry, call 
them vile, wicked deſigners, and include 
yourſelf in the deſcription, you, who 

could be a party in ſo infernal a plot: — 
EY 4 Open 
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e Open the door,” cried he to the coach- 
man, © I will no longer breathe the ſame 
air with any part of ſo deteſtable a ſet; 
but remember, madam, and let Mrs, 
Napper likewiſe remember, there are 
laws—ſevere ones, againſt the ſtealing of 


an heireſs z expect your confederacy will 


meet a reward ;”*—ſo ſaying, he jumped 
out, leaving a leſſon of taciturnity with 
Mrs. Perkins ſhe never forgot. 

What he had heard from the teacher, 
reſpecting the plan concerted for the de- 
ſtruction of his love, though it planted 
daggers in his ſoul, fell ſhort of the an- 
ouiſh it gave him to find, that the dear 
creature actually loved him: he had now 
nothing to learn by going to Eaſt Sheen, 
and therefore turned back, after beſtow- 
ing a few hearty curſes on the inhabitants. 
in his rage againſt Mrs. Napper, and his 
contempt of Puffardo, I am afraid he had 
not the grace to ſeparate- the r from 
the ungodly. 8 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Friendſhip of the old and new School. 


Ir was a very hot day, and now near 
noon ; he was walking on, covered with 
duſt, broiling with heat, and loſt in un- 
availing regrets, when a voice, in which 
gentleneſs and harmony were blended, 
reached his ear, from a plain brown cha- 
riot paſſing him on the road ; @ momen- 
tary ſhame clouded his features, 

He now found it was the amiable 
Quaker, whoſe kindneſs he had ſo un- 
gratefully forgotten: ſhe deſired he would 
get into the carriage, and invited him to 
dine with her, on his way to town. 

To reſiſt her entreaties was impoſſible, 
but the remembrance of her former good- 
neſs, often, very often filled him with con- 

fuſion: 
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faGon : he endeavoured to frame an apo- 
logy for his neglect, but invention was 
obſtinate, he could think of nothing but 
Claraz her image filled his heart, and 
her loſs caſt an anguiſh on all his fea- 
tures. | 

«Faſt thou a reaſon, young man, thou 
canſt aſſign to me, for rejecting our offered 
friendſhip ?” ſaid the Quaker. 

He owned he had not; one excuſe, 
and only one, there was; but hat he could 
not at preſent explain. 

The fair Quaker forbore to reproach 
him, but after fixing on him her fine pe- 
netrating eyes; I do not like,” ſaid ſhe, 
e the appearance of myſtery in young 
people; what can a heart, unacquainted 
with guilt at thy age, have to conceal ? 
If thou haſt any diſtreſſing cauſe for ſes» 
crecy, thou haſt acted unwiſely.— 

** If thou art in indigent circumſtances, 
thou knoweſt little of Daniel Burgeſs, if 
thou haſt doubted his will to ferve thoſe 
whom he eſteemeth.— 


1 — 
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If, in the hours of youthful gaiety, 
prudence hath deſerted thee, if inadvert- 
ence hath miſled thee, if inexperience hath 
blinded and involved thee in difficulties, 
which required the lenient hand of indul- 
gence to extricate thee from; why haſt 
thou not ſought the habitation of Daniel 
and Rebecca Burgeſs ?” 

The ſoft accents of kindneſs and hu- 
manity,that flowed from the mild lips of 
Mrs. Burgeſs, were enforced by looks of 
ſweet benevolence; and, a ſwimming fluid 
that, as ſhe gazed on Henry, filled her 
own eyes, deprived him of the power 
to anſwer her, 

Thou canft not be ungrateful ; thou 
art unfortunate;” and the chryſtal drops 
then diſtilling from her eyes, thou art 
a living image of a friend I loved in my 
early youth ; thy face, thy voice, thy 
manner: Ah, how like! it was that ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance, which opened my heart 
towards thee, and I have grieved inceſ- 
ſantly at that forgetfulneſs of thy promiſe, 

- - ..:ahat 
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that deprived me of the. pleaſure of re- 


tracing features, long loſt, but ever dear 
to my ſoul.— 


4 Oh, where,” thought Henry, « can 
| hope to find an object whole features 


will remind me of thoſe ſo adored—T have 
for ever loſt.” 

Mrs. Burgeſs, after a few moments ſi- 
lence, reſumed, ** my health will not ſuf- 
fer me to live in London, and my ſpirits 
are too weak to ſupport me in much 
ſociety ; there are few, very few things the 
| world can now give, that have intereſt in 


my wiſhes ; to ſee thee often, and to know 


thou art not unworthy the kindneſs of 


Daniel and Rebecca Burgeſs, is now one 


lof the very few things that would pleaſe 
me.”—Heanry felt himſelf affected at this 
addreſs, his heart was on his lips ; he could 
have revealed his whole hiſtory to the 


good Quaker; but the concern of his ſou} 


Was not at that time for himſelf, 
Oh] Madam,” ſaid he with a deep 
gb, and eyes which were averted, to con- 
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ceal their ſoft overflowings, Clara, 
Clara Elton :” he ſtopped.— 

Thou alarmeſt me; what of Clan; 
Elton, is ſhe dead?“ 

Ah! no, no, ſhe is ruined, — married 
to a fortune hunter forever bound to x 
being whoſe love is to her eſtate, who 
ſees not, knows not, how infinitely richer 
ſhe is in ſoul, than in wealths” 

* Well,” anſwered Mrs. Burgeſs, 
underſtand thee: poor youth ! why haſt 
thou concealed thy love for this young 
woman, till it is too late for thy friends 
to be of any ſervice to thee? We wrote 
to our friend Franklin, and thought he 
had ſent for his ward to him; he aſſured 
us he would: whom has ſhe married?” 

The name of Sir James Reſtive wa 
enough; the good Quaker ſighed for the 
fate of the young orphan; his was a ve} 
public character; folly and diſſipation 
marked all his actions: deeply involve 
in debts, contracted partly by extravs 


gance of living, and partlv by a * 
a 
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fate of the poor Clara; nor, gentle as ſhe 
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and obſtinate adherence. to party, and ſet- 


ting himſelf up for a country borough in 
oppoſition to miniſtry, at the end of the 
conteſt he had the mortification to find he 
had gotten to the bottom of his purſe, and 
Joſt his election: neceſſity then pointed 
out to him a mode of exiſtence which no- 


thing can excuſe in a man of honour, 


though poverty might perhaps a little 
palliate it in a man of the world; he 
ſupported himſelf by the credulity of peo- 
ple on whom he could impoſe; in Plain 


| Engliſh, he lived by his wits, 


Mrs, Burgeſs deplored the unhappy 


was, could ſhe wholly forbear ſome re- 
flections on Mr. Franklin, for his neg- 
leting to remove his ward out of ſo ha- 
zardous a ſituation, which, ſhe ſaid, might 
have been done, notwithſtanding his gouty 
attack. 

Mr. Burgeſs was that day gone to town; 
he had appropriated it to ſettling ſome 
«counts with Mr. Leviſage : and, a thing 

that 
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that ſeldom indeed happened to him, he 
meant to dine from his Rebecca. 
. Mrs. Burgeſs was therefore uninterrupted; 


collection {till reminded her of the ſtrong 
likeneſs he bore to the beloved friend ſhe 


in a tremulous accent. 


anſwer her if he ſaid they were, the next 
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had ſet out very early from Clapham, and 
The converſation of our hero with 


and it became more intereſting, as her te- 


told him of in the chariot.— After a long 
pauſe; during which ſhe had fixed her 
eyes on him, till they were ſurcharged 
with. tears: | 

Are thy parents living ?” ſaid ſhe, 


Henry was very much at a loſs how to 


natural queſtion would be, Who are 
they?” And if he told her they were 
dead, that would alfo lead to particulars 
he wiſhed to avoid: there was no part il 
his own life he was ſo much aſhamed 0), 
as the fraud practiſed on a reſpectable fi 
mily by his pretended mother ; he bluſh- 


ed whenever ſhe was mentioned; and het 
cruelty 
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cruelty, in ſo totally abandoning him, af- 
ter ſhe had gotten him into her power for 
he infamous a purpoſe, left on his mind a 
diſguſt, that had entirely eradicated all 
thoſe emotions of tenderneſs which, at 
his firſt going into the world, had filled 
his heart with more regret for her loſs, 
than indignation at her duplicity. | 
He therefore, ſlightly ſaid, he had the 
misfortune to be deprived of both his 
parents, when he was not ſenſible of their 
loſs; and that he had been brought up 
and educated by a relation. His anſwer 
threw Mrs. Burgeſs into a fit of thought- 
fulneſs, which brought on ſickneſs and 


cold ſweats, and theſe ended in a fainting 
3 


Henry was dreadfully alarmed at her 
ſudden indiſpoſition, but he was in ſome 
meaſure pacified, by her maid's ſaying, 
he was very often ſeized in that manner. 
It was near ſeven o'clock before ſhe was 
recovered enough to ſee him, when ſhe 
confirmed her maid's account of the ſtate 


of 
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of her health; and the carriage being or- 
dered to town, to fetch Mr. Burgeſs, ſhe 
begged he would make uſe of it to con- 
vey him home, and not again truſt to ac- 
cident for a renewal of their acquaint- 
knee. :- 

Henry had engaged to meet Mr. Gab 
at eight o'clock, and he was yet unpro- 
vided with a lodging; indeed, the adven- 
tures of the day had been fo rapid in their 
ſucceſſion, as well as extraordinary in 
their nature, that they appeared, on re- 
collection, more like a viſion than reality; 
but the ſad conviction, that Clara was loſt, 
- ſoon connected his ſcattered ideas, and 
he alighted from Mr. Burgeſs's chariot 
at Newington Butts, from whence he 
walked to his old lodgings at Charing- 
croſs, where having engaged a bed, he 
then repaired to his appointment with Mr, 
ö 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


STILL gloomy, ſuſpicious, and un- 
eaſy was Mr. Gab; the ſight of his young 
rival was a baſihſk that deſtroyed him: 
twice in the courſe of the day had that 
amorous perſonage journied from Dow- 
gate-hill to Soho, in order to try, whe- 
ther it was poſſible for him to be more 
unhappy, by detecting Henry and Lavi- 
nia in an interview together; and, though 
he did not find his fears confirmed, yet, 
the certainty that it was poſſible, and the 
idea that it was alſo probable, they would, 
in ſpite of all his vigilance, find oppor- 
tunities to meet, he became every moment 
more inſupportable ; his mind was the 
ſeat of diſtruſt, and the moſt rancorous 
jealouſy ; he was wretched at home, un- 
eaſy abroad, and totally incapable of giv- 


ing 
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ing the uſual attention to his extenſive 
buſineſs. 

While he was in this unenviable ſtate, 
a meſſage from an eminent agent, in 
whoſe concerns he was deeply intereſt. 
ed, was delivered -to him, requeſting his 
immediate preſence at his houſe, on an 
affair of great importance, He trembled 
ar the idea of being off his watch, but 
could, by no means, avoid going to the 
agent's ; nevertheleſs he took coach, and 
paid a third viſit. to Lavinia before he 
went to Crutched Friars. There, how- 
ever, reluctant as he went, he was fur. 
niſhed with an opportunity of wholly get- 
ting rid of a man who was obnoxious to 


his peace. 
Captain Manly was an officer of great 
worth and honour ; he had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſeveral actions with the enemies 
of his country; and his bravery could 
only be equalled by his generoſity :—if 00 
relieve the diſtreſſed, and to ſhare | 


purſe with his unfortunate . brother of- 
ficers, 
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ficers, was not the yeal uſe to which a 
brave man ſhould put his money, he was, 


he confeſſed, ignorant of any other; the 


conſequence of this ridiculous way of 
thinking was, that when the war was 


ended, notwithſtanding Captain Manly 


had taken many prizes, he returned to 


England crowned with laurels, but not 


quite out of his agent's books. While, 
therefore, many more diſcreet officers were 


retired to their ſnug boxes, enjoying the 


reward of their prudence as well as va- 
our, he was obliged to ſolicit employment 
abroad, in time of profound peace; for 
though he had been favoured with the 
command of a guard-ſhip in one of the 
royal harbours, his ſpirit was too magni- 


ficent to be reſtrained by his power; he 


found, at the year's end, a conſiderable 
balance in his agent's accounts in that 
gentleman's fayour ; and a fleet being or- 
dered to the Eaſt Indies, he obtained the 
broad pendant, and was ſettling his ac- 
counts when Mr. Gab was announced. 
Vor. IV. 1 The 
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The Captain's leave of abſence was ex- 


| pired; he was going out of town the next 


morning, to join his ſhip; his bſiuneſs 


could not therefore be poſtponed, and 


Mr. Gab condeſcended to wait. 

Captain Manly was not remarkable for 
his patience; he was heartily tired of 
looking over figures that told ſo much 
againſt him, and ſincerely lamented the 
loſs of a young man, who was lately dead, 
and had for many years been his pub- 
lic clerk, and private ſecretary, adding 
to his regret for his untimely fate, the 
ſmall hopes he had of ever ſupplying his 
place ſo acceptably to himſelf; ** for,” 
ſaid he, © he was not only the moſt faith- 
ful domeſtic, but the moſt agreeable and 
unaſſuming companion in the world.“ 

* believe, Sir,” cried the provident 


Mr. Gab, half choaked with his own 


eagerneſs, © I can recommend you a young 
man, whoſe abilities and education will 
qualify him to anſwer every purpoſe you 
have deſcribed.” 
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“ But,” ſaid the Captain, I fail the 
inſtant I get on board; your friend mutt, 
if I approve him, 2 time to a 
for ſo long a voyage.“ 

Mr. Gab had already ſurmounted every 
difficulty in his own mind; he knew 
there wanted but one thing to compaſs 
every purpoſe in the metropolis, which 
he poſſeſſed in great abundance z, and 
what was money, in compariſon of a kind 
glance of Lavinia? He eagerly en- 
gaged for and promiſed every thing on 
behalf of Henry; and the agent, being 
too well acquainted both with his judg- 
ment and power, to doubt but that the per- 
ſon he ſo warmly recommended was pro- 
perly qualified for the place, ſeconded his 
wiſhes; the Captain therefore gave him di- 
rections to his lodging in Suffolk: ſtreet, 
where he deſired he would bring his friend, 
who, if he approved of, he promiſed to 
engage. 
When Captain Manly cook his leave, 
Mr. Gab could very lightly attend to the 

| I 2 buſineſs 
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buſineſs that carried him to the agent's, 
he was impatient to fee Henry, and as 
doubtful of his acceptance of a place which 
he was himſelf conſcious was beneath him. 
But notwithſtanding his recent promiſcs 
to provide for him in fo different a man- 
ner, the ſending him immediately out of 
the kingdom, to ſuch a diſtant part of the 
globe, from whence it muſt be ſome 
months before even a letter could reach 
Lavinia from him, was a matter of that 
importance to his peace, that he ſecretly 
reſolved to carry his point, at any riſk,or 
expence, even though he ſhould be obliged 
to give Henry a ſum of money adequate 
to his ne pe rote in the Weſt India 
affair. 

Eaſt, weſt, north, or POrY from FR 
burning lands of uncultivated Africa to 


the freezing ſhores of the inhoſpitable 


Zealanders—ſeaſons, climates, and people, 


were now all equally indifferent to our 
hero: the wiſh, ſo natural to young men, 


of OY in the world, the deſire for in- 
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dependance, no longer exiſted in his ſoul ; 
Clara Elton, on whom every thought 
ultimately dwelt—whoſe image perpetu- 
ally glided on his imagination — from 
whom his ideas were never wholly ſe⸗ 
parated= whoſe gentle graces. had firſt 
taught him to diſtinguiſh between the 
blandiſhments of a wanton and the de. 
lightfol thrills of a virtuous paſſion— 
whoſe face was the index of ſeraphic 
excellence, whoſe voice, whoſe touch, 
melted him into tapture—was for ever 
loſt, Hitherto his thoughts had, on 
every occaſion, always reverted to her, as 
the ſource of future happineſs ; when his 
mind, elated with thoughtleſs mirth, and 
all apprehenfions of future care loſt in 


the preſent hilarity, was inſenſible to pain, 


even then there was more in view—Clara 
was a degree of pleaſure too great for a 
mortal to think of with hope, but he 
would think of her nevertheleſs : when de- 
preſſed by misfortune, poverty, and ſor- 
row, Clara was his conſolation ; ſhe was 

15 his 
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his taliſman againſt grief, and her ſweet. 
neſs and perfection could at any time 
All his ſoul with a delight too exquilite 
to be overcome by the common occur- 
rences of human life; and though he had 
never yet ſuffered himſelf to think ſe— 
riouſly on any means whereby he might 
obtain the jewel that dazzled him with its 
luſtre, the anguiſn he felt at her mar- 
riage was an inconteſtible proof of the 
conſequence ſhe was of to his peace. 
Sick of the world, and all it now could 
afford, he was waiting the appearance of 
Mr. Gab, equally deſtitute of hope, and 
void of fear. | 

Othello himſelf could not be more 
franticly jealous than Mr. Gab, fave that 
his Moorſhip choſe to wreak it on his 
wife, and the citizen felt his ire excited 
only againſt his rival; he, however, dil- 
guiſed his ſentiments, under an appear- 
pearance of friendly ſolicitude for an ob- 
ject he would have rejoiced to know was 


no more; he had collected a long ſtring 
of 
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of excuſes for the non-performance of his 
promiſe, and a variety of arguments to 


perſuade a young man of firſt rate abili- 


ties that it was a moſt deſirable thing to 
go to the Eaſt Indies, as captain 's clerk 
of a man of war. 

He had received ſuch accounts from 
his Jamaica correſpondents that rendered 
it unneceſſary to ſend any perſon to ma- 


nage his property there; had placed 


a perſon to ſuperintend his affairs, whom 


he could not remove, without affronting 
them; and moreover, as it was one who 
was very converſant in the buſineſs, to re- 
move him would be highly prejudicial to 
his own intereſt, | 

On the other hand, Captain Manly 
was a man of great intereſt ; could hand- 
ſomely provide for any perſon who had 
the good fortune to pleaſe him in his of- 
ficial capacity; and many and juſtifiable 
were the reſources by which a ſecretary 


to the commander in chief might ac- 


cumulate princely fortunes; as to its be- 
I 4 ing 
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ing peaceable times, that was nothing, it 
was always in the power of the company's 
ſervants to ſet the ſimple inhabitants of 
the eaſt together by the ears, which they 
would certainly not fail to do as often as 
it concerned either their intereſt or ca- 
price; and in that caſe, would a Britiſh 
commander not partake of the loaves and 
fiſhes ! No, ze, they knew better! 
Mr. Gab, ſo earneſt was he to carry 
his point, had committed theſe redoubtable 
reaſons to writing, leſt the ſmalleſt tittle 
ſhould eſcape. him; but he was moſt 
agreeably ſurprized, at receiving Henry's 
ready conſent to go with Captain Manly, 
without ſo much as aſking the reaſon 
why the Weſt India plan was given up? 
Mr. Gab could not conceal his ſatiſ- 
faction, though he took great pains ſo 
to do; it was unneceſſary, Henry had 
- #hat within him, which ſufficiently en- 
groſſed his attention; but he did not for- 


get to thank the citizen for his ſolicitude 
to 
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to ſerve him, and immediately accompa- 
nied him to the Captain's lodgings. | 

Captain Manly was exceedingly pleaſed 
with our hero; but fo far from coinciding 
with Mr. Gab in his opinion, that it was 
an eligible proviſion, he fincerely la- 
mented he could not offer a young man 
of Henry's appearance and abilities ſome- 
thing more worthy his acceptance, 'than 
the office of his clerk ; which, however, 
he engaged to render as agreeable and 
advantageous as was in his power. | 


« Melancholy had marked him for her own 3*¹ f 


But Henry was not ſo entirely abſtracted 
from the world, as not to diſtinguiſh, and 
feel the politeneſs and ſympathy with 
which the gallant Captain addreſſed him: 
never indeed had that gentleman felt him- 
ſelf more intereſted than on his behalf; 
his indifference to his fate, it was eaſy to 
perceive, was not the effect of ſtupidity j 
bis countenance was the exact herald of 
his thoughts what thoſe were the reader 
knows. 

11 Captain 
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Captain Manly was as poor as his in- 
tended clerk, and as thoughtleſs too; he 
had the advantage in years, but his ſtock 
of wordly wiſdom was rather leſs than 
Henry's; his credit was ſtretched to its 
utmoſt limits in fitting himſelf out in a 
proper ſtile for the voyage, and his ready 
money was barely ſufficient to carry him 
on board his ſhip. 

will advance,” thought he, this 
young man twenty guineas; he is cer- 
tainly in diſtreſs,” — this was thought the 
firſt, 13 

* But I have not half that ſum for 
myſelt.”—That was thought the ſecond. 

_ © T will fave him his expences down, 
however,” ſaid thought the third ;—and 
accordingly he very politely offered, and 
Henry gratefully accepted, a place in his 
poſt-chaiſe; an offer that was both ho- 
nourable and convenient to him; and 
he promiſed to attend the Captain at ele- 
ven the next morning. 


Our hero knew nothing of the neceſ- 
_ faries 
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ſaries fit for ſo long a voyage; he had a 
tolerable ſtock of linen, and ſome few 
changes of cloaths, all which were ready 
packed. | | 
When Mr. Gab's private convenience 
rendered it proper Henry's appearance 
ſhould be conſiſtent with the character of 
a gentleman, he had liberally ſupplied him 
with means to ſupport that character; 
but when that was no longer the caſe, 
the hatred inſeparable from Jealouſy 
| barred every avenue to kindneſs; he 
therefore parted with him, without hint- 
ing at pecuniary matters, although he 
had engaged to Captain Manly he would 
take on himſelf the care and expence of 
equipping him for the voyage. 
Henry had no home to return to, no 
relations to take leave of, no friend to 
veep the parting adieu with; Clara Elton 
was now in the tranſports of nuptial en- 
joyment: ſhe would ſoon return to Eng- 
land, hateful country! how he deteſted 
| 16 it! 


| 
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it! gloom and diſcontent filled his ſoul. 
„He returned to Charing-croſs, and at 
his ſolitary ſupper took out his pocket- 
book to throw away uſeleſs papers, and 
there he found Janet Macdougal' $ letter, 
and the duplicate. 

Poor Janet?” faid he, 1 b thee 
too; I remember every thing too late: 
J will ſend to Captain Gab, —if he does 
not repay part of the money I have lent 
him, I ſhall not have enough to take thy 
little miſtreſs out of pawn :”*—a letter was 
inſtantly diſpatched, to requeſt the Cap- 
tain would favour Mr. Conway with the 
loan of twenty pounds the ſum he had 
borrowed was fifty; 

Captain Gab was not at home —the 
meſſage” was repeated; — the Captain was 
ſtill abroad. Early next morning Henry 
went himſelf to the Captain's lodgings, 
where: he had the honour of ſeeing him 
and his ſignora at the window, and of be- 
ng told by the ſervant, they were gone 

to 


I 
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to Bath: he flung from the door with 


contempt; the noble Mr. Gab's breach 


of promiſe ſerving to enforce, in his opi- 
nion, the abſolute obligation on every 


man of honour to beware how he gives 


his word, but when once given, to _ 
it at all events, 
*T have promiſed Janet,” faid he, as 
he took the way to the pawn-broker's, — 
How much does this picture come to?“ 
The man looked earneſtly at him. 
Five pounds, Sir.” 


Henry had but three guineas and a 


little looſe ſilver; he looked vexed, and 
ſigbed. Poor Janet !” 

1 the picture is your's, Sir,“ ad 
the man, as I think, notwithſtanding 
the alteration in your growth and nn 
it isꝰ— 

Mine! no friend, it belongs to a poor 
woman, for whom I promiſed to redeem 
itz but I am exceedingly mortiGed to find 
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the ſum exceeds my ability: and it may 
be never more in my power.” 

«© The picture, Sir,” ſaid the man, 

ſhall not be ſold, if it be ſeven years be- 
fore I hear of the honeſt -Iriſh woman, I 
could have ſworn it had been your own, 
the boy's features are ſo amazingly like; 
will you walk up, and look at it?“ — 
- Henry's curiolity was raiſed, and R fol. 
lowed the pawn- broker into his beſt room; 
where (imagine his aſtoniſhment) he ſaw ' 
8 portrait of Mrs. Dellmore and himſelf, 
when about twelve years old, which he 
perfectly remembered ſitting to the painter 
for: Good God!” ſaid he, ſtarting back, 
© it is indeed my picture; how could 
that woman r be in poſſeſſton of 
wen” 

All the Brkt knew of the 
matter was, that the old Iriſh woman 
pledged it; and that he believed her very 
honeſt, and would preſerve it for m as 
he before ſaid, ſeven years. E 
* Dellmore's 
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Dellmore's amazement increaſed, as he 
endeavoured to recollect every circum- 
ſtance he had heard Janet repeat of her 
life: not once had ſhe mentioned her 
having been in ſervice; her two marriages, 
and peregrinations from Ireland to Scot. 
jand, and from thence to England, and 
her uncomfortable life with her huſband, 
ſhe had repeated with that prolixity, and 
tedious exactitude, natural to old people; 
but not a ſyllable had ſhe mentioned -of 
ſerving any lady : yet in her letter ſhe 
called the picture her dear little miſtreſs, 
But, intereſting as was this matter, our 
hero had no time to loſe in developing 
myſteries, he did not know where to find 
Janet, nor was he ſure, if he did find her, 
ſhe could acquaint him with what he was 
now moſt curious. to know, which was 
who he really belonged to; and even 
that was of the leſs importance, as he 


thought it but too probable that he was 


the offspring of penury and vice; ſince 
poverty only could never have prevailed 
On 
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on the moſt abject of God's creatures to 
give up their child for ſuch baſe pur. 


poſes; he paid the intereſt due on the 
picture, and then returned to his lodg- 


ings, from whence he joined his Captain, 


having ſent his baggage to the ſtage; and 
with thirty-eight ſhillings in his pocket, 
no credit, and few cloaths, Henry Dell- 


more left London with Captain Manly, 


to begin a voyage to the Eaſt Indies. 

In the courſe of their long journey to 
Plymouth, which they reached without 
any remarkable occurrence, both the cap- 
tain and his clerk's good opinion of each 
other increaſed; the former indeed con- 
ſidered the latter as a valuable acquiſi- 
tion; and Henry found in Captain Manly's 
ſociety a relief from that ſadneſs of heart 

which oppreſſed him. 

The Captain repaired immediately on 
board, but left Henry to wait the arrival 
of the ſtage, with his baggage, and or- 
ders, on a particular ſignal, to go on 


board at all events, even ſuppoſe it ſhould 


be 
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be before the ſtage arrived, which actu- 
ally was the caſe, although his trunks 
were ſent off to the ſhip before they left 
the Sound. = 

The Captain received him in a manner 
that inſured the reſpect of thoſe young 
gentlemen with whom it is cuſtomary for 
perſons in his ſtation to meſs; but he 
had not been long introduced to them, 
before he found he had an embarraſſment 
to get over, of which he had before no 
conception; which was, his inability to 
ſubſcribe his quota towards the ſtock al- 
ready laid in; and the further expences 
which' would be incurred when the _ 
touched at the Madeiras: - 

A certain inborn pride, inherent to 
human nature, and more particularly pre- 
dominant over the minds of young people 
of elevated ideas, rendered this a 'very 
diſtreſſing circumſtance to our hero; he 
felt mortified at his poverty, and aſhamed 
to confeſs it to a ſet of light-hearted 
young men, to whom care did not ap- 
| pear 
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pear to be known. While he was rumi. 
nating on his ſituation, and fervently wiſh- 
ing he had been apprized of the difficul- 
ties he had to encounter, before he ac- 
cepted his preſent ſtation, the ſquadron 
were all under weigh, and the wind being 
fair, they ſailed at a great rate. 

Henry had never before been on alt 
water, excepting only croſſing the chan- 
nel from Dover to Calais in his infancy 


and the uſual effect, on firft ſailing on the 


briny element, ſeized him with great vio- 
lence ; he retired to his cabin, and con- 
tinued a week unable to leave it, during 
which time Captain Manly's ſervants con- 


ſtantly attended him; and his meſsmates 


were, notwithſtanding he had not yet paid 
his ſhare towards the meſs, kindly ſolici- 
tous to ſerve and oblige him, 
As the ſea ſickneſs went off, the uneak- 
neſs of his mind increaſed ; the open- 
hearted civilities of the young midſhip- 
men were ſo many reproaches on him 
for obtruding himſelf on their ſociety, 
without 
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without power to pay his way : the blood 
mounted into his cheeks at their ap- 
proach, and his extreme diſtreſs of mind 
affected his health, ſo that he was un- 
able to attend his duty for ſeveral days 
after the ſickneſs had left him: to add 
further to his mortification, none of the 
cloaths he brought with him were ſuit- 
able to his ſtationz a few fine ruffled 
ſhirts, filk ſtockings, and three coats, 
with a pair of ſattin breeches, and muſlin 
and other gay waiſtcoats, were not fit for 
ſo long a voyage, nor for the appearance 
of a Captain's clerk. 

Theſe were matters that came to his 
knowledge too late; he ſickened at his 
proſpect, and his heart ſunk in deſpair : 
not one friendly boſom was there in the 
whole world for him, nor among the my- 
riads that inhabited the earth, was there 
one who felt the leaſt ſolicitude for him; 


and if there were, if he could be reſtored 


to the fond parental careſs—if he could 


be re-adopted by the man of benevolence 
— 
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Af proſperity and affluence were again 


the deſpair with which it was filled the 
inſtant he was alone, and could without 
interruption meditate on his loſt Clara, 
convinced him his peace was for ever 
ruined. Hopeleſs in mind, he became 
careleſs of his perſon ; his fine eyes loſt 
their luſtre ; the vermilion, that gave to 
his manly countenance the appearance of 
health and chearfulneſs, was no more ſeen; 
and his fine hyacinthine locks were not 
only no more the ornaments of his face, but 
they were totally neglected; in vain were 


. delicacies ſent to him from the Captain's 


table, for they were returned untouched : 
the deſpair and anguiſh of his mind be- 
came conſpicuous in his figure; and in 


a very ſhort time the handſome, bloom- 


ing, and elegant Henry Dellmore ſunk 
into a ſpectre; a ſhadow only of what he 


had been now remained. 


The ſurgeon of the ſhip reported him 
to the 1 981 as a young man whoſe 
intellects 
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intellects were diſordered; and this opi- 
nion met the greater credit, as he had 
often wondered at ſuch an accompliſhed 
perſon being reduced to accept a fitua- 
tion ſo much beneath his education and 
appearance: the doctor's report was, there- 
fore, an elucidation of the myſtery, very 
little to the credit of the perſon who had 
recommended him ; but Captain Manly's 
idea of his inſanity did not deprive Henry 
of his pity, on the contrary, he gave 
ſtrict orders that every attention ſhould be 
paid to his unhappy malady ; and the no- 
tion of his inſanity gaining ground from 
his profound melancholy, he was, by 
degrees, forſaken by the young Mids, 
who were too humane' to- ſport with mi- 
ſery; and who all reſpected the wreck 
that ſorrow had left of ſo amiable a 
man, 


In this deplorable ſtate, brooding over 


misfortunes he had no hope that time 


would relieve, and a voluntary exile from 
lociety, he continued a total inattention 
to 
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to his perſon; his beard had been a week 


unſhaved, and he was ſitting, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, the ſlow tear rolling 
down his pale cheek, when one of the 
doctor's mates entered the cabin, with a 
medicine which had been ordered, and 
which Henry refuſed to ſwallow. 

Mr, Williams was ſkilful and good 
tempered, he felt the ſincereſt compaſſion 
for our hero; and, not quite ſo poſitive 
in his opinion as his principal, endea- 
voured to engage the wretched youth in 
converſation; and ſo far ſucceeded, 'as 
to prevail on him to be ſhaved, to 
change his linen, and accept a book, 
which Henry promiſed to read; but 
which he found, on viſiting him the ſuc- 
ceeding morning, he had not opened. 
Mr. Williams again made every friendly 
effort to induce him to adopt ſome mode 

that would at leaſt divert the paſſing mo- 


ment; and pointed out ſome beautiful 


paſſages in the book he had left with 


him. Henry's politeneſs had not wholly 


deſerted 
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deſerted him; in compliance with Mr, 
Williams's perſuaſion, he looked over the 
parts he pointed to; and, in that inter- 
yal, the Mate alſo took out of his pocket 
a book ;—the ſubject of his ſtudy was 
one much more calculated to engage 
Henry's attention, in his then ſtate of 
mind, than Hayley's Poems — it was 
© The Sorrows of Werter,” and was 
then open at the ſhort note, beginning 
with— 


* I ſometimes cannot comprehend how 


it is that ſhe loves another, how ſhe 
** dares? —— 
And ending 


* Whilft I think only of her, know 


* only her, and have nothing but her in 
* the world,” 

It caught his eye, it pierced his heart; 
*Do me the favour,” ſaid he eagerly, 
to lend me the book you are reading, 
when you have gone through it.” 

* I have already read it through,” anſ- 
wered he, looking at the ſame inſtant cau- 
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tiouſly round the cabin, and adding, 
Can you lend me a piſtol?” 

Alas!“ replied Henry, * I have no 
ſuch thing; have you not obſerved I am 
unprovided with every thing ſuitable to 
my ſituation * 38 | 

Williams then thought he might ven- 
ture to leave him the book. 


Dangerous indulgence | poiſonous ſen- 


 fibility ! How many victims to fin and 
folly has that one publication produced ? 
The mind, indeed, on whom it can have 
a baneful effect, muſt be enervated by 
paſſion, it muſt be Joſt to virtue; but 
ſuch there are, and ſuch,. at this period, 
was our hefo's. ' 

He ſhut himſelf up with his new com- 
panion—in Werter's paſſion he read his 
own, and he even ſaw his Clara cutting 
bread and butter for a parcel of chubby- 
faced children. Whether he envied the 


German hero the boxes on the ear or not, 


he certainly confidered Sir James Reſtive 
as the Albert of his tragedy; and bravely 
determined 
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determined on following the example the 
ſuicide ſet him. 
* I have a thouſand reaſons,” ſaid the 


infatuated youth, to be weary of exiſt- 


ence, which Werter had not :=a thouſand 


excuſes to carry with me, to the only fa- 


ther Jever knew, for coming unbidden into 
his preſence ; for claiming from him, that 
protection this world will not afford me. 
—From my infancy I have been marked 
by ſorrow and misfortune, Werter had 
a mother, he had friends; fortune had 
not denied him a home: he had loſt his 
Charlotte; and there alſo my anguiſh is 
ſuperior to his; he knew ſhe was the be- 
trothed wife of another, at the firſt mo- 
ment he beheld her; my Clara; — Ab ! my 
| God! but Werter, thy voice reaches 
me from thy grave ; and, behold, I follow 
thee l=—— 

It was by this time midnight; and our 
hero aſcended to the middle-deck, with as 
much ſilence and precaution as poſſible, 
and paſſed, without ſpeaking, or being 
XX ſpoken 
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ſpoken to, to the ſhip's fide, from whence, 
with Werter in his boſom, he plunged 


int the ſea. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


TEE Chaplain of the ſhip was a mo- 
ral man, and fomething of an aſtronomer, 
The night was remarkably clear, and the 
ſtars (unuſually brilliant; he was alſo, 
though a married man, a paſſionate lover, 
"and he was indulging his favourite pro- 
penſity of reading the planets, and rumi- 
nating on the virtues of an abſent and 
beloved wife; at the ſame inſtant, the 
noiſe occaſioned by our hero's plunge 
into the water, had nevertheleſs power to 


drive his wife and the ſtars, out of the 
head of a fond huſband, and a de vout 
. aſtronomer: 
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iftronomer :=had this gentleman taken 
half the time in conſideration about ſaving 
the life of a fellow creature, that Henry 
had taken to reſolve on his own deſtruc- 
tion, my hiſtory would have finiſhed 
at the end of the laſt chapter; and per- 
haps my readers may regret that it did 
not, and condemn the folly of a poor 
parſon, whole young family's daily bread 
depended on his 1 exiſtence, for the im- 
prudent riſk of his own life, in behalf ef 
a ſtranger, and one, who, for aught he then 
knew to the contrary, might be one of 
the moſt worthleſs among the crew of an 
elghty-gun ſhip of war; but as this was 
not the firſt filly act our chaplain had 
been guilty of, neither, I doubt, will it 
be found to be the laſt, 

The ſea carried our hero directly un- 
cer th2 ſtern. gallery, where the chaplain 
was, as I have ſaid, in alt; he ſaw the 
periſhing object, and being himſelf an 
expert ſwimmer, which it was evident the 
K 2 wretch 
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wretch, who was at the mercy of te Ml 
waves, was not, he inſtantly ſtripped of e 
his coat, and fearleſsly jumped into the 
ſea, juſt in time to catch the ſinking 5 . 
body by the hair of its head, and ſuppor. I , 
ed him till ſome men from the ſhip took _ 
them both up. i. 

Captain Manly was alarmed at the * 
danger of his Chaplain, who was hi Fi 
great favourite; and he was ſoon inform ge 
ed, it was the lunatic, who had acted { 


perfectly in character; he inſiſted on the 
former's going immediately to bed, and| 

ordered the latter, who lay quite inſen- A 
ſible, to the care of the doctor. Wil 
liams, as his principal was gone to rell, 
immediately attended; and, on tripping 
Henry, found next his heart a ſmall lock 
et with hair, and The Sorrows of Wert: 
the latter he unmercifully conſigned t 
the waves, with a ſeaman's bleſſing on tt 
author: he then proceeded to the uſui 


remedies ; and after two hours humane 
FS: and 
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and cloſe attention, left our hero in a 
gentle perſpiration in bed. 

The next morning, at Captain Manly's 
breakfaſt, he mildly condemned his Chap- 
lain, for riſking a life of ſuch importance 
to his family. 

The Chaplain pleaded an irreſiſtable 


| impulſe, and expreſſed a defire to ſee the 


ſuppoſed mad- man; ſcarce had he uttered 
this his wiſh, before a note was delivered to 
the captain, which he read to the chap- 
lain; it was from the maniac; and con- 
tained as follows : 
* Sir, 

After an act, which was rendered abor- 
tive by the humanity, (a poor word to ex- 
preſs my idea of the motive, that im- 


pelled the miniſter of God to ruſh on 


ſuch 'imminent danger, to preſerve a 
wretched being from eternal perdition) 
how, fir, ſhall I dare to appear before 
you, with ſuch a weight of impious folly 
on my head; how deprecate your juſtly 

| K 3 excited 
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excited indignation; or how gain your 
credit to my profeſſions of penitence, 
and promiſe of amendment? Alzs| 
Sir, F have no arguments to. conquer 
the difguſt my condu muſt have raiſed, 
no apology to offer for the appearance 
of ingratitude for your kindneſs; no 
vouchers for the ſincerity of my re 
pentance: I am fimply an out- caſt from 
fortune, the child of grief, diſappoint: 
ment and anguiſh ;- yet I am convinced, 
life and health were not beſtowed on me 
for the hateful purpoſes of indolence aud 
ſuicide; I feel my indiſcretions; conde- 
ſcend, fir, to believe them Juvenile ones, 
and ſuffer me immediately to enter on 
that office, and thoſe duties, for which 
you engaged me.— 1 have the honour to 
be; Sc.“ | 

e cannot perceive,” faid the chap- 
lain, in that note, any traces of ini. 
nity.” The writer, however, anſwered the 
captain, is not at this time in apparent 
1 was deficiency 
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deficiency of underſtanding ;—tell Mr, 
Conway I ſhall be glad to ſee him. 

Preſently a figure entered, that much 
ſhocked Captain Manly; it evidently was 
the ſkeleton, but no more, of the ſine 
young man he had broughe from Lon- 
don, 

The chaplain, all curioſity, turned half 
round, as he was drinking his tea, : 
Henry's languid looks were fixed on 
the captain: he had prepared a ſpeech, 
but the power of utterance failed him, 

he ſtood irreſolute, and agitated. 

Mr. Manly, pitying his embarraſſment, 
and ſhocked at his emaciated figure, broke 
filence, by introducing him to the chap- 
lain, 

* Mr, Conway,” ſaid he, this was 
your preſerver.“ 

Henry audibly ſighed, and burſting 1 into 
n bent his knee, 

Heavenly God l' cried the chaplain» 
kneeling alſo, and claſping the poor 
phantom in his arms, © can it be, and 

| K 4 am 
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am I then ſo bleſſed ? may I indeed ſay, ] . 


have preſerved the life of my friend, my 
benefactor ? have I been ſo happy as to 
riſk my own life, to preſerve that of Mr. 
Dellmore?“ 5 

** Dellmore,” cried the captain, * you 
are miſtaken, Cadogan, his name is Con- 
way.“ | 

* Ah! fir,” replied the good man, 
* what ever may have been his reaſons for 
changing his name, he is a witneſs of thoſe 
orateful effuſions of my ſoul, that ſwell 
it almoſt to burſting—the beſt of men 
young as you ſee him, his virtues have 
long, long reached maturity: Oh! my 
beloved young friend! ſure I am, I can- 
not be miſtaken, —be he Dellmore, or be 
he Conway; the victim of ſorrow, or the 
favourite of fortune; my preſerver, the 
preſerver of my Eliza, you moſt afſuredly 
are,-have you forgotten Cadogan ? 

„ Oh! Cadogan,” anſwered Henry, as 
ſoon as he could ſpeak, © I am thankful 


to heaven that I live to ſay, the bleſſings 
| of 
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of exiſtence are doubly endeared to my ſoul, 
by receiving them from you; but where 
is your wife? I ſee you here, you are no 
longer with her, and I tremble to enquire 
after the welfare of that dear woman and 
her children: how do we meet in ſuch 
circumſtances?“ 

* I am rejoiced we meet at all,” ſaid 
the chaplain ;—© Captain Manly, what- 
ever name you have known this young 


man by, give me leave to preſent him 


to you, as having the beſt of human 
hearts,” 

The honeſt joy, at this interview, of a 
man whom the captain knew to be void 
of all guile, and a credit to his profeſſion, 
was a ſufficient aſſurance of the integrity 
of Dellmore; yet his change of name did 
not tell in favour of his prudence, - and 
he had great curioſity to know his mo- 
tives for ſo doing; but propriety, and 
the manners of a complete gentleman, 
were the characteriſtics of Mr. Manly; 
he therefore cordially congratulated the 
friends on their unexpected happineſs, 
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and invited our hero to partake of their 
repaſt; after which, he had the goodneſs 
to requeſt they would retire to Mr. Ca. 
dogan's cabin, for their mutual infor. 
mation of thoſe events that had brought 
them together. 

© I have, on my own part, | Gr, ſaid Ca. 
dogan, no fecrets; but the recital of what 
has paſſed, reſpecting myſelf, will not, as 
you condeſcended before, to command 
me to give it you, afford you any enter- 
tainment z otherwiſe, as I could pledee 
my credit on the goodneſs of Mr, Dell. 
more's heart, although I cannot venture 
ſo much on his diſcretion, I could wiſh 
you might hear from himſelf, a relation 
of thoſe misfortunes, that could work 
him up to ſuch a degree of frenzy. 


Henry modeſtly begged indulgence to 


his follies, and declared he was not con- 
ſcious of an act that would impeach the 
integrity of his character, one only ex- 
cepted, which was well known to Mt. 
Cadogan; but, continued he, ] am on 


WD „ ak 8 
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the rack to know your affairs tremble 
for Mrs, Cadogan,” — 

Go to your cabin,” faid the captain 
ſmiling, to Cadogan, © and when you have 
ſaid all the old faſhioned things your heart 
is full of, about that ſame non-pare1] your 
wife; and Conway or Dellmore has made 
his confeſſion; you ſhall then tell me 
all T ought to know. 

Cadogan would have remonſtrated ; and 


Henry declared he had nothing he wiſhed 


to conceal ; but they were both good na- 
turedly warned againſt mutiny, and 17 70 
ed the Captain's orders. 

The fullneſs of Cadogan's joy, pre- 
vented him from directly gratifying Hen- 
ry's curioſity, about his own affairs, or 
anſwering his anxious enquiries after Mr. 
Franklin; but when his grateful tranſ- 
ports were ſubſided, he informed Henry, 
that Captain Manly was the ſame brave 
commander with whom he had ſerved in the 
Welt Indies, and of whoſe humanity and 
charity, he had made ſuch honourable 
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mention in his hiſtory : that gentleman 
had continued an unwearied ſolicitor in 


his behalf; and, on his appointment to 


India, procured the Chaplain's warrant 
for him; which, together with ſome pri- 
vate commiſſions, he had the intereſt to 
procure for him, rendered the voyage at 
once lucrative and reſpectable; of which 
he ſent him notice, with promiſe of an 
allowance from himſelf, for the ſupport 
of Mrs. Cadogan and her family, 

Ah! interrupted Henry, How I feel 
for her! how was it poſſible you could 


part?“ 


The tear of recollection, the ſigh of 


regret, prevented, for a moment, Mr. Ca- 


dogan's proceeding.— He reſumed his 
ſtory.— 


* My increaſing family were, it is 


true, happily provided for by Mr. Frank- 
lin; but the ſource of our comforts could 


not be always concealed; and my ſitu- 


ation in| the cure of Eſher, under Doctor 


ſupportable 
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ſupportable; I am loth to ſay it, but 
his envy and avarice were united to de- 
ſtroy my peace; I foreſaw that a removal 
would be unavoidable, but I conſidered 
every hint, of the grievances of my fitua- 
tion, as an encroachment on the gene- 
roſity of Mr. Franklin; I therefore 
concealed my diſquiet as long as 1 
could, till at length, the inſults my wife 
and ſelf received from the rector, and 
through his means from ſome of the 
Eſher family, and thoſe under his influ- 
ence in the village, determined me; and I 
was on the point of once more commit- 
ting myſelf and family, to the caprice of 
fortune, when I received Captain Manly's 
letter, 

My dear Eliza was convinced; ſhe 
ſubmitted ; I muſt not remember with what 
grief; Mr. Franklin was then gaing to 
Bath; but an event juſt then happened, 
which required the utmoſt exertion of rea- 
ſon and philoſophy, to bear with his uſual 
fortitude,” 
| Henry 
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Henry ſighed reſponkvely z he could too 
truly gueſs what that event was : —after 
a ſilence, which ſerved for mutual recol- 
lection, Mr. Cadogan called on Henry, 
for an exchange of confidence; ] have 
now accounted my dear Dellmore,” ſaid 
he, © for this meeting on my fide; will 
you not now gratify a curioſity which [I 
confeſs is very ſtrong? I am no {tranger 
to your reaſons for leaving Ether ; but 
how is it, you have never written either to 
Mr. Franklin, or myſelf?“ 

Hepry then recounted, without FY 
ſmalleſt deviation from truth, every cir- 
cumſtance that had happened to him, ſince 
his leaving Eſher; not diſguifing his at- 
tachment to Miſs Elton, or ſparing him- 
ſelf on account of Lavinia. 

Captain Manly politely diſpenſed with 
Mr. Cadogan's company to dinner, and 
Henry's recital was not concluded till 
late in the evening; but curious as he 
was to hear all that had paſſed at Eſher, 
he was obliged to defer it till next morn- 


ing, 
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ing, as the chaplain thought it incumbent 
on him, to pay his evening reſpects to the 
captain. 

He communicated the hiſtory of our 
hero to that gentleman, who was ſo pleaſed 
with his character, that he ſent for him to 
ſupper, and inſiſted on his conſidering 
himſelf as perfectly at liberty, and with 
reſpect to him, a viſitor only. They parted 
that night on the moſt ſocial terms ; and, 
as it was as much the wiſh of Henry, as 
it was that of Mr. Cadogan, to make 
him acquainted: with the whole of their 
affairs, he invited our hero to take his 
place at the breakfaſt-table, next morn- 
ing. 

Henry's laſt night's adventure, had cur- 
ed him of a deſire to die, before it pleaſed 
his Creator to call him to his laſt account: 
but it had not diſſipated the grief that 
occaſioned it; the interview with Mr. 
Cadogan made him to condemn himſelf for 
his raſh deſpairing aſſertion, that he was 
lo ſingularly eat as to be totally 

friendleſs ; 
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208 JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS, 
friendleſs; but it had not made him to 


believe that Mr. Franklin had overtaken 


Clara before ſhe reached Gretna- green; 
neither had he any reaſon to ſuppoſe, if 
that had been the caſe, that Mr. Frank- 
lin would have withheld his conſent to 
their union. 2 

He paſſed a ſleepleſs anxious night, and 
at nine repaired to the great cabin. 


\ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Recapitulation. 


TEE chaplain's hiſtory of Henry's 
Eſher friends, was now delivered in the 
preſence of Captain Manly; he had many 
things to explain, of which our hero was 
totally ignorant; and in order to elucidate 
ſeveral matters of which he had no con- 
2 | ception, 
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ception, he was obliged to retrace ſome of 
the events that had happened prior to 
his leaving Eſher. ; 

I have before informed my reader, that 
Mr. Franklin's frequent excurſions among 
the villagers, and his natural good hu- 
mour, inſured him a friendly reception 
wherever he appeared; and I have alſo 
hinted at-his partiality for the landlady 
of the Bucks-head, where he took his egg 
and wine at eleven every forenoon except 
Sunday: Mrs. Hudſon's loquacity in- 
creaſed with the importance that thoſe 


viſits gave her, which, if the conſtant 


countenance of ſo rich and good a charac- 
ter is conſidered, muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
great: ſhe was the fountain of intelli- 
gence, and the dread of all thoſe who 
wiſhed to keep a ſecret in their families, 
a wiſh that was very ſeldom gratified in 
Eſher; for ſuch was Mrs. Hudſon's pe- 
netration, and ſuch her induſtry, in deve- 


loping myſteries, that her knowledge of 


facts often preceded the facts themſelves: 
of 
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of all the occurences of the rectory, ſhe 
was fully informed, and to the viſits of 
the militia officers, and their conſequences, 
ſhe was no ſtranger; but although few 
women exceeded: Mrs. Hudſon, in loqua- 
city, when her own intereſt was not at 
ſtake, ſhe could be equally ſilent when 
it was; and I am now about to give an 
inſtance of her extreme penetration in a 
circumſtance the reader may or may not 
have foreſeen. 

At the aſſembly, ſet on foot at her 
houſe, the obſervant dame had made ſome 
diſcoveries, not entirely. conſiſten: with 
virgin modeſty, though perfectly in cha- 
racter with the honour of our modern 
fons of Mars ;— but, as it was no buſineſs 
of hers, and as the Miſſes from the rec- 
tory abſenting themſelves, would hurt the 
aſſembly, though Mrs, Orthodox was 
her very particular friend, ſhe did not 
chuſe to meddle in family matters, by 
dropping a hint of ſuch her diſcoveries, 


Lieutenant Downe indeed was not quite 
: ſo 
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ſo tenacious, he had many confidents, to 
whom, in friendſhip, he revealed his tri- 
umph, and Lavinia's diſnonour; and tho? 
the ſecret had never tranſpired at the rec- 
tory, or the manor, there were many in 
the village who imputed Lavinia's faded 
cheeks, to a very natural effect of a na- 
tural cauſe; and the landlady at the Bucks- 
head, having taken particular notice of 
the alteration in her looks, kept a reck- 
oning for her: before Henry's return from 
Oxford, of this matter among others, ſhe 
acquainted the ſquire, on the very day 
Mrs. Orthodox made her the confidnnte of 
his intentions in her favour. 

Mr. Franklin's affection for our hero 
was truly paternal; the numerous iffue 
left by his father were all, but the ſiſter 
who lived with him, dead; excepting 
her, he knew not of a ſingle relative: he 
was likewiſe very fond of Clara, and, fan- 
cying he ſaw a mutual attachment grow- 
ing up between them, he formed a plan 
for their future happineſs, by uniting them, 

and 
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and making Henry the heir to his im- 
menſe wealth ; but, anxious to ſee them 
really happy, and that they might con- 
ſider it as their own choice, rather than 
his, he kept in his own boſom his inten- 
tions, not revealing them even to his 
ſiſter, ; 
When, therefore, Henry profeſſed his at- 
tachment to Lavinia, and propoſed to 
marry her, his grief and ſurpriſe may be 
conceived to be great; more eſpecially as 
Mrs. Hudſon, who ſeldom erred in her 
judgment of ſuch matters, had aſſured 
Him, that the young lady was one whoſe 
modeſty would never ſtand in the way of 
her preferment; and the native ſimplicity 
and goodneſs of heart, the open, unſul- 
pecting, guileleſs diſpoſition of our hero, 
convinced him it was eaſy for an artful 
woman to impoſe herſelf on him in any 
character ſhe choſe to aſſume. . 

Lavinia was never a great favourite 
with him, although he had been ſo liberal 


in his favours to her mother, when the 
| poor 
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poor woman was ſo anxious to give her 
larning ; therefore Mrs. Hudſon's laſt 
communication was the moſt acceptable he 
could have received; and he concluded, 
that the only way to cure Henry of light 
impreſſions, and to convince him of the 
impropriety of his conduct, was, firſt to 
make him ſmart for his indiſcretions, and 
then reveal to him the falſehood of his 
miſtreſs; he was confirmed in thoſe reſo- 
lutions by his obſervations on the beha- 
viour of Henry and Clara, during her 
viſit to the manor, as it was vilible to 
any intereſted by-ſtander, how very par- 
tial they were to each other. 

Mr. Cadogan was the *ſquire's confi- 
dant and adviſer in this affair, when La- 
vinia's pregnancy was not only announced, 
but acknowledged, and communicated to 
him by the curate; Mr, Franklin then 
thought proper, as I have related, to pay 
her a private viſit, and to tax her with 
the infamous duplicity of her conduct: 
the at firſt perſiſted to lay her ſeduction 

to 
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to our hero, but being told, that a particu. 

lar account of the time would be kept, and 

that Dellmore would not be ſuffered to 

ſee her till after her delivery, and, finally, 

that as her father would undoubtedly in | 
that caſe deſert her, ſhe would then be 

totally friendleſs, if an impoſition on her 


part were proved ; that on the reverſe, if | 

_ ſhe would be ingenuous in her confeſſion, a 

he, Mr. Franklin, would be her protector; h 

| that he would be at the expence of her ar 

| removal to a diſtance from Eſher, from m 
| * whence it would not be probable any in- 


telligence could arrive that would injure 
her reputation, and ſupport her, till ſhe 
Was again in a condition to return to the 
rectory. 
At length, ſne confelled what was the 
real truth, that Lieutenant Downe was 
ö the author of her preſent ſhameful ſitua- 
tion; and, that as he had, on pretence of 
indiſpenfible buſineſs, left the village, as 
oon as ſhe had reaſon to fear her indiſ- 


cretion 
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cretion could not be concealed, ſhe was 
in deſpair, when Henry's return gave her 
the opportunity of practicing on his eaſy 
diſpoſition, by perſuading him he had been 
her ſeducer. 

Such diſſimulation, ſuch art, in ſo young 
a creature, could not fail of exciting ab- 
horrence in a mind ſo ingenuous, ſo much 
above diſguiſe, as Mr. Franklin's; he 
however concealed his diſguſt from her; 
and with the aſſiſtance of the curate, 're- 
moved her as before related to her aunt's 
in Derbyſhire, who dwelt in a little hut 
on Lord Belvoir's eſtate, where he faw 
her; and, as that nobleman, will hereafter 
appear in a more reſpectable light, than 
he did when we firſt introduced him to 
our readers at Lavinia's lodgings, we beg 
the chaplain's pardon for interrupting his 
ſtory, by giving ſome anecdotes of a noble 
family. 


CHAP: 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


In which the Hiſtory riſes. 


/Tar Earl of Belyoir was a nobleman 
of diſtinguiſhed rank and abilities, his 
antient family was honourable in point of 
rank, and famous for the valour and vir- 
tue of its ſeveral chiefs : the blood that 


now flowed in the veins of the Belvoir {MW © 
family owed its origin to regal dignity ; "Mt 
both Lord and Lady Belvoir deſcended I be 
in a regular line, from one of the moſt dup 
valiant of the Hibernian Kings. ne 1 
The Belvoir eſtate in Ireland, was ori- > 

as 


ginally very large, and upon an inter- mar- 
riage in the laſt century, a very reſpe& 
able addition was made to it, by the ac 
quiſition of ſeveral eſtates in Derbyſhire 
and Lincolnſhire. 


The 
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The preſent earl ſucceeded to the family 
honors and poſſeſſions, unincumbered with 


a ſingle mortgage or legacy; his ſiſter, 


Lady Margaret Macnamara, having her 


fortune ſettled on her, from her father's 
property in the funds. 

The dowager Lady Belvoir, early ſaw, 
that with all the fine qualities of her ſon, 
he had a diſſipated turn; and the extreme 


honour of his own principles, laid him 


open to every kind of fraud and impoſi- 
tion, In an excurſion to England, where 
he was a member of the Britiſh ſenate, 


and where in public he was adored for his 
integrity, and reſpected for his abilities, 


he became the prey of ſharpers, and the 


dupe of a celebrated courtezan, to whom 
he was ſo attached, that as gallantry was 


not at that time held in ſuch reſpect as it 
has ſince been, and conſequently a young 


nobleman could not preſume to carry his 


altenſible miſtreſs, under the eye of a 


Vittuous matron, whoſe heart would be 
wounded by ſuch an inſtance of depra- 


vity in her ſon; he choſe rather to continue 
Vol. IV, 1 in 
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anceſtors, but ſhe was unhappily, not atten- 
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in England, and eſtabliſh his ſuite at his 


Derbyſhire houſe, than part with the ado. 
rable Fanny.— The dowager remonſtrated, 
and grieved at his conduct, but her letters 
did not convey maternal tears; they only 
ſpoke to the honour and dignity of her 
houſe; and what were thoſe, to the ſole 
poſſeſſion of a gem, for which a nation 


envied him: the gem, however, had a 


roving quality in it; the wild of Derby- 
ſhire was not the place to confine its ſplen- 


dour in: and one fine moonlight night, it 


was attracted by a ſmart colonel, and wheel- 
ed off to the metropolis in a hired chaiſe 
and four. | 
The earl ſtormed, ſwore, and did every 
thing a young deſerted lord could, and more 
than many would do, in ſuch a ſituation, for 
he ſent the baggage of the inconſtant after 
her, one morning, and the next ſet off for 
Ireland, on a viſit to his mother, 
Lady Margaret, his elder ſiſter, inhe- 
rited a ſufficient quantity of pride from her 


tive 


* 
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tive to thoſe qualities that would attract 
perſonal eſteem z her temper was ſour, re- 
ſerved, and contracted ; her large indepen- 
dant fortune, made her ſo much her own 
miſtreſs, and her diſpoſition was ſo very 
different from that of her noble mother, 
that ſhe alſo thought proper to eſtabliſh 
her own houſe; and left Lady Belvoir, 
while her ſon was in England. 

Sweetneſs, affability, and dignity, were 
blended in Lady Belvoir : having loſt 
what had been the ſolace and comfort 
of her life, the endearments of a huſ- 
band ſhe adored, and the company of chil- 
dren ſhe tenderly loved, I have now,” 
laid he, but little to take off my attention 
from thoſe duties that will enable me 
to follow my dear lord, with the animat- 
ing hope of a reunion, but my mind 
requires ſome ſocial intercourſe: Hortenſia 
Montgomery, is a lovely, amiable girl; her 
. lather's fortune is extremely narrow; I 
vill ſee, if kindneſs will not make a greater 
„ preſſion on her heart, than filial duty 


L 2 has 
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has had power to do, on thoſe of my own 
children. 

When Lord Belvoir retyriled to Ire- 
land, Hortenſia Montgomery was the com- 
| panion of his mother: the beauty of her 
perſon, which was not inferior to his ad- 
mired Fanny, ſtruck him with admiration 
the moment he ſaw her, but the captivat- 
ing graces of her mind, forbade the liber. 
tine hope her charms inſpired; and his 
heart was at once a ſlave to her beauty, 
and a convert to her virtue. 
Lady Belvoir ſaw with pleaſure the 
progreſs of a paſſion, which, ſhe believed, 
would inſure the future felicity of her 
ſon: ſhe hoped, a laudable attachment toa 
ſenſible virtuous woman, would be a means 
of rendering him happy at home, and 
that the intereſt of an object ſo dear, 
would caution him, reſpecting his con- 
nections abroad. Miſs Montgomery had 
no expectation from her family: her fi 
ther, Lord Montgomery, was a noble 


man whoſe eftate was barely adequate 
T0 
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0 the ſupport of the manſion where he 


dwelt, Hortenſia was his only daughter; 


he had many ſons, all of whom were dif- 
ferently provided for in the ſtate, church, 
or army, except the eldeſt, who was doom- 
ed to the drudgery of ſupporting a large 
ſtock of family grandeur, with a very nar- 


row income. 


But, although Hortenſia was deſtitute of 


the gifts of fortune, Lady Belvoir knew 
her intrinſic value; and, her ſon's eſtate be- 


ing very large, ſhe applauded the diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of that love which was center- ' 


ed on an object ſo deſerving. At this pe- 
riod, Lady Margaret, having formed a 


friendſhip with the family of a Duke, 


where there was a daughter of her own 
age, propoſed to her brother a match with 
her friend: ſhe had the mortification of 
hearing, by the meſſenger who carried her 


propoſal, that her ſiſter, the future Coun- 


iels, was already fixed on in the perſon of 
Miſs Montgomery. 


Lady Margaret, incenſed at the little 
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regard paid to her wiſhes, as well as at 
her brother's choice, of an indigent maid 
of quality, for the partner of his rank and 
fortune, immediately diſclaimed all con. 
neftion with her family ; a matter, that 
then excited the mirth of her brother; but 
Lady Belvoir was very ſeriouſly diſpleaſed 
at a conduct, ſhe called preſumptuous and 
undutiful. 4 | 

The marriage was celebrated with great 
magnificence; and the dowager Lady Bel. 
voir had the felicity of leaving her ſon, 
when ſhe died, one of the happieſt of huſ- 
bands to a virtuous woman, and father to 
two lovely boys : her death, which hap- 
pened in the third year of the Earl's mar- 
riage, ſo affected the Counteſs, that he 
Judged it expedient to remove her from a 
place, where every object renewed her 
grief, by bringing the kindneſs of her loſt 
friend and parent to her memory. 

They accordingly removed to London, 
where, deſtitute of a fond mother to ad- 
moniſh, and with very little prudence to 

; A guide 
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guide him, the Earl renewed his acquaint- 
ance with thoſe ſharpers of quality, who had 
before made their advantage of his ſimplici- 
ty; and, again meeting the enchanting Fan- 
ny, took her under his private protection. 
Lady Belvoir was then far advanced in 
her third pregnancy, and ſhe had been 
promiſed by her huſband, that ſhe ſhould 
return to Belvoir, in time for her acouche- 
ment; but that promiſe was made in the 
delightful gardens at Belvoir, and it_ was 
forgotten in the environs of St. James's, 
The Earl was yet very young, and the 
company he kept, by no means rigid in 
their notions of morality: for a nobleman 
to play deep, live, not magnificently, as 
all his anceſtors had done, but profuſely, 
keep a miſtreſs, and neglect his wife, were 
matters that fifty years before did not raiſe 
wonder, although, perhaps, they did nor, 
as in theſe liberal times, meet applauſe. 
Lady Belvoir was a terreſtial angel, 
ſhe adored her lord, and gratitude for his 
generous. conduct towards her, united with 
L 4 her 
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her love for him, rendered him, in her | 


opinion, too perfect for error. She ſigh. 
ed to return to the ſweet banks of Killar- 
ney, but the Earl preferred the Mall in 
St. James's. Park. The court at the caſtle, 
was, perhaps, not ſo numerous, or ſo bril. 
liant, but it was home, and ſhe fancied the 
balls and entertainments there, had more 
princely elegance in them, than the un- 


meaning routine, of going up a pair of 


ſtairs, to receive a mere how d'ye. In 
ſhort, ſhe pined for her native country; but, 
eſteeming it her indiſpenſable duty to make 
_ that place, where her lotd choſe to reſide, 


her delightful home, ſhe grew more ſatis- 


fied ; and, by Gegrees, became naturalized 
to the country which was more agreeable 
to him than his own. 72 

The union of marriage once broken, 
without the leaſt repugnance, another 
charmer ſupplanted Fanny, and a freſh 
face ſoon rivalled her; one exceſs is ſure 
to ſucceed another; ſo true it is, that 


* it is much eaſier to ſuppreſs a firſt de- 
fire, 
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fire, than to ſatisfy thoſe that follow ON 
and Lord Belvoir, who had, as his mother 
fondly hoped, ſeen the errors of his youth, 
and abandoned them, became more callous: 
in his relapſe, by a ſeries of imprudence 
and diſſipation; the natural conſequence of 
which was, that the Earl was gradually, 
diminiſhing his fortune, as his family was 
increaſing, Four fine young men, and two 
daughters, were approaching that period in 
their lives when prudent fathers begin to 
think of providing for their children, before 
be had given up his pretenſions to the cha- 
racter of a young buck of the firſt head, He 
reſolved, it is true, to retrench, and look 
into his affairs, but his reſolutions were 
conſtantly deferred by one important en- 
gagement or other, till all his ready money 
was expended, and mortgages had been 
granted on the greateſt part of his eſtate. 
Lord Creſpigney, his eldeſt ſon, was at 
this period entering his twenty-ſecond year, 
and deprived, by his father's extrava- 
gance, of the liberty of chooſing for him- 
L 5 ſelf, 
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ſelf, was then married to the heireſs of a 
rich biſhop, whoſe wiſh it was to make 
his daughter a wit, and to ſee her a Coun- 
teſs. The firſt part, he thought a liberal 
education would attain, and, he had too 
Juſt an opinion of the value of riches, to 
doubt, but his iron cheſts contained what 
would enſure the laſt. 

Lady Creſpigney's hiſtory the reader is 
acquainted with, as well as with ſome me. 
moirs of her huſband and ſon. 

The honourable James Macnamara, ſe- 
cond fon to Lord Belvoir, was bred to the 
church; and, as the paternal eſtate had 
many great advowſons in its gift, and the 
family had intereſt to procure diſpenſa- 
tions, he roſe to be a prelate, with every 
requiſite to render that dignity reſpect” 
able, except humility, which was beneath 
the conſideration of a prelate of quality. 

Auguſtus Macnamara, the third ſon, 
was a ſoldier; he had been ſo unfortunate 
as to fucceed in an affair of gallantry with 


A young damſel, on whom his elder bro- 
ther, 


8 


* 
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ther, then a collegian, had alſo caſt the 
eyes of affection, which cauſed ſuch ran- 
cour on the part of the fon of the church, 
that the Earl, in order to ſeparate two very 
fiery ſpirits, ſent the ſoldier abroad, where 
he was killed, The youngeſt fon died an 
invalid, having unfortunately contracted a 
lameneſs, while in the hands of his nurſe, 
which never could be cured. 
Lady Belvoir, who was, as I have ſaid, 
a moſt amiable and worthy character, from 
being the firſt toaſt in her youth, was an 
example of wiſdom and prudence in age; 
her diſlike of her daughter-in-law, was the 
firſt thing that drew from the Earl a con- 
feſſion of his reduced circumſtances ; and 
the death of Lord Creſpigney, and her 
third fon, which happened nearly about 
the ſame time, confirmed her in the adop- 
tion of a plan, which Lord Belvoir did not 
oppoſe, of retiring, with her daughters and 
grand-daugther, to Derbyſhire, in order to 
leſſen thoſe expences which their fortune 
n no longer ſupport, the young ladies 
L 6 chooſing 
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chooſing rather to be buried in retirement, 
than to live 1n the world, deprived of thoſe 
appendages to grandeur, to which their 
birth and rank entitled them, and to which 
they had hitherto been uſed, but which 
their circumſtances could no longer af- 
ford. 

Lady Selina and Lady Emily Macna- 


mara were both handſome, but their ſen- 


timents were formed by their mother, and 


the idea of conſidering their natural charms 


as a ſnare for a rich huſband, vapoured 
away in diſdain. 
The Earl of Belvoir had paſſionately 
loved, he yet eſteemed, and reſpected his 
lady; but though ſhe had been a perfect 
beauty, he had in her days of youth 
and bloom been inconſtant; his miſtreſſes 
were then innumerable; time and extrava- 
gance had confined his powers; he could 
not now afford to ſupport a firſt-rate cour- 
tezan, but though he had never been at 
the trouble of ſeduction, a miſtreſs was 
ſtill an appendage of his rank, he could 
. 3 
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as well ceaſe to exiſt as give up; and, a 
misfortune, very common to elderly gen- 
tlemen, particularly attended his choice; 
the older he grew the younger were his 
miſtreſſes; and he ſtill - frequented, with 
inſatiable pleaſure, the ſcenes where he had 
in his former days delighted to ſhine. - 

The ladies lived wholly in Derbyſhire; ; 
but it was only in ſummer that he ac- 
companied them, his lordſhip ſtill reſid- 


ed during the winter ſeaſon in St, James's- 
ſquare. 


Accidentally he paſſed the hut where La- 
vinia's aunt reſided, juſt as ſhe. was re- 
covering from Her lying-inz her beauty 
was a temptation he could not reſiſt, and 
ſecrecy was beneath a man of his rank. If 
. gallantry were a vice, he conſidered it as 
ſanctified by his dignity ; when, therefore, 
he choſe a ſultana, he always did it public- 
ly; and not having once in his life been 
troubled with a hint of his infidelity from 
the counteſs, he had long ceaſed | to ex- 
pect it. 
Lady Belvoir was a woman ſo truly re- 
5 8 ſpectable 
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ſpectable in her character, and mixed ſo 
juſtly the dignity of the woman of faſhion 
with the undeviating tenderneſs of the moſt 
affectionate wife, that no tatler had hither- 
to temerity enough to wound her peace, by 
tales they knew would only be rewarded 
by ber diſpleaſure, and the Earl's reſent- 
ment; ſo that her ladyſhip remained in 
happy ignorance of her lord's conſtant in- 
fidelities, nor had the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
his ſummer excurſions had ſupplied him 
with a new favourite, who was to follow 
him to London. 

The Miſs Macnamara's were better in- 
formed; they knew, and felt the folly of 
their father, and the conviction, that while 
their bloom was waſting in a remote ſoli- 
tude, the ſame vices, which had reduced 
them to that neceſſity, were ſtill ſupplied 
out of the little that remained of the ſplen- 
did fortunes to which they had a natural 
right; their conviction, I ſay, that the 
money, which would have rendered the 
Counteſs happy in ſeeing it beſtowed on 


her children, was on the contrary laviſhed 
| 3 on 
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on young women, who could not be con- 
nected with him but on the moſt merce- 
nary terms, greatly leſſened their affection 
and reſpect for their father; but their care 
and duty to their mother were, in propor- 
tion to the excellence of zhat example, and 
thoſe inſtructions ſhe had always — 
them. : 

They were, indeed, extraordinary cha- 
rafters, being, at the time their father fell 
in love with Lavinia, ſpinſters of forty, 
ſenſible, good-natured, and candid, readier 
to cenſure their own actions than thoſe of 
their neighbours, and in perfect charity 
with all mankind. 

They were proficients in muſic and 
drawing, and contrived to fill a long ſum- 
mer's day, or winter's evening, by an agree- 
able variation of female amuſements, in 
which both their bodily and mental facul- 
ties were employed, without a murmur 
at the tediouſneſs of time. They were 
great readers, and acceſſible to miſery at 
all times, let their ' engagements be ever ſo 

important. 
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important. This hiſtory of a family, 
with whom it does not appear our hero 


can be in any degree connected, will, 


fear, appear tedious to my readers; but as 
I ſhall have occaſion again to introduce 
them, and as Henry is at preſent in rather 
an inactive ſtate, I hope the digreſſion will 
be forgiven, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
Al A from Nobiliy. 


Miss Franklyn's attachment to Henry 
defeated every plan concerted between Mr. 
| Cadogan and the Squire for his advantage, 
by ſending him from Eſher in ſearch of ad- 
ventures : but notwithſtanding the object 
that cauſed ſuch commotions in the boſom 


of wiſdom was removed, and although Dr. 
Orthodox 
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Orthodox was ſtill a regular and conſtant 
viſitor, and the hiſtory was reſumed, not 
all theſe conſiderations, aided by the claſ- 
fics, could fill the vacuum which love had 
left in her mind, F 
The fly urchin only proved the — 
of human wiſdom in a female breaſt, when 
oppoſed to the more potent effects of paſ- 
ſion; Dr. Orthodox was too far advanced 
in life, to accompany his conſolation with 
much energy, and his on conduct was a 
very poor ſupport to the arguments he ſo 
vainly uſed; neither hiſtory, ancient or 
modern, nor the ſublimity of the Greek, 
the beauty of the Latin, or the ſoftneſs of 
Engliſh poetry, could now reconcile Mis 
Franklyn to her cloſet amuſement z it was 
in vain her learned tutor expatiated on the 
excellence of her hiſtory, of the noiſe 1t 
would make in the world, the envy it 
would create, and the fame it would en- 
ſure. | 
_ Thoſe were not the pinion our 
woman of letters ſought after; diſſatisfied 
with 
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with herſelf, and every thing about her, her 


long acquired philoſophy had only power to 


point out the ill, without ſuggeſting a re- 
medy. Diſorders, to which ſhe had hither. 
to fancied herſelf ſu perjor, now found their 
way into her conſtitution ; ſhe had often 


ridiculed the complaint of vapors, and 


weak nerves : If they were the real infir- 
mities of human nature, would ſhe exult- 
ingly cry, how were the antients preſery- 
ed from them? We hear of no ſuch dif. 
order in the Horatii or Curiatii, or during 
the long Trojan war, are we told of a 
ſingle being, male or female, who was af- 
flicted with them. No; ſhe would add, 
it was when Roman virtue expired, when 
learning and bravery were on the wane, 
that the ſoul, having ſunk into a degene- 
rate languor, found out its own littleneſs, 
and fancied its guilty ſupineneſs was the 
effect of Ratural diſorders: then, added 
the, came weak nerves, hypochondria, and 


all the train of horrors with which little 


, ; Whether 
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Whether thoſe were the cauſes with 
Mifs Franklin, or not, I will not ſay, bur 
the effects were tireſome and vexatious to 
every creature at the manor; and her 
wiſdom was making rapid ſtrides to the 
gulf of folly. 

Peeviſh and diſcontented herſelf, ſhe 
could not bear any other perſon ſhould 
wear the brow of tranquillity ; and Mrs. 
Marſh, at her return from her matrimo- 
nial expedition, found her father's natural 
ill. humor conſtantly kept up by his friend 
at the manor, who would not allow an 
inch for female frailty in others; the lati- 
tude ſhe required herſelf had no effect on 
the ſeverity of her ſentiments towards the 
davghter of her friend ; he continued in- 
exorable as to pardon, and as to portion, 
his choler roſe at the mention of it: the 
old ſtory was repeated, with additional 
acrimony; — he was infirm, and ſhould live 
to want all the little he had been able to 
ſave himſelf; let the diſobedient wretch 
work or ſtarve for him ; he forbad his 
wite to name her, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Orthodox, rendered more con- 
fortnable than ever to his will, by a dread 
of his finding out the debts ſhe had con- 
trated, and her anxiety about the pol. 


Gbility of paying them, echoed his ſenti- 


ments; and, as Captain Marſh was too 
much of an officer to care ſixpence for his 


lady, the poor girl would have found 


herſelf miſerably ſituated, but for the pri- 
vate goodneſs of Mr. Franklin. Marſh 
had a plauſible manner, which, when he 
pleaſed to exert himſelf, might impoſe on 
a more penetrating man than Mr. Frank- 
lin, who, in order to open a way for a 
family reconciliation, often invited him to 


dine; he ſoon became a kind of favorite at 


the manor, and perceiving Miſs Franklin's 
weak ſide, gratefully took every opportu- 
nity of inveighing againſt our hero, and 
indeed hinted, that as the means by which 
he was enabled to carry off Miſs Orthodox 
to Scotland were well known, that Henry 
had alſo been the adviſer of that ſtep, and 
there not being any one preſent, who 

could 
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could contradict that aſſærtion, the odium 
of the elopement was good-naturedly attri- 
buted to the abſent fugitive. 

Mr. Orthodox mult either often meet 
Captain Marſh, or give up-a good din- 
ner'; he would have wiſhed to avoid the 
former, but when its inconveniences were 
put in competition with the enjoyments 
of the latter, what was Captain Marſh 
to him— true, he had married his daugh- 
ter, without his conſent; but neither for 
that daughter, nor her deareſt concerns, 
would he have given up a good dinner. 

Habit reconciles every thing, and Doc- 
tor Orthodox finding the inſurmountable 
hatred he bore our hero conſtantly gra- 
tified in the continual ſcarcaſms thrown 
out againſt him by the noble captain, as 
well as ſeeing Miſs Franklin's features 
began to be re-illumined at his appear- 
ance with ſomething like a ſmile, the 
partie quarree was pretty ſociable. 
In the mean while, Mrs. Orthodox 
heard with ſecret anguiſh from her ſiſter 

the 
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the ill conduct of Lavinia; all her hopes 
of her favourite's good fortune by mar- 
riage, being deſtroyed by her own impru- 
dence, ſhe became, notwithſtanding her 
huſband's prohibition, more affectionate to 


Mrs. Marſh, and while the above party 


were ſolacing at the manor, ſhe entertained 
her truant child at home. 


Care and diſappointment are excellent 


tutors; no mind ſo rude and uncultivated, 
but bends to their precepts, none ſo well 
informed, but finds behefit from their 
unwelcome- convictions: Mrs; Orthodox 
and her daughter found infinite advantages 
from the conſequence of their folly; and 
having experienced the miſery attendant 


on one mode of conduct, they, with the 


aſſiſtance of Mrs. Cadogan, earneſtly ſet 


about adopting the other; in ſhort, what 
evil communication had effected, the force 


of good example, and mild precepts, in a 


little time deſtroyed: Mrs. Orthodox en- 
tirely dropped all her junketting parties, 


and though ſhe ſtill continued the habit 


of 
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of echoing her huſband's ſentiments to 
his face, ſhe was entirely reconciled to her 
married daughter, and contented herſelf 
with her ſociety, and that of Mrs. Ca- 
dogan, when he was abſent. 

Things were in this fituation in the 
two families, when Mr. Downe having 
accidentally ſeen Lavinia in public, and 
learnt from her ſituation, that a return to 
Eſher would not be attended with the 
conſequences moſt diſagreeable to him, 
namely, that of being urged to repair the 
injury he had done an innocent female, 
arrived in high health and ſpirits at the 
houſe of his father. 

Old Downe loved money beyond all 
things but himſelf z — then came Mrs. 
Betty, and then his ſon; if he could ſerve 
the latter, without parting with his money, 
it was well, if not, he might. go unſerved. 

Miſs Franklin's folly had not the. ad- 
vantage of entire concealment; Mrs. Hud- 
ſon, the indefatigable Mrs. Hudſon, had 
found it out, and as Matt was her fa- 


vourite, 
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vourite, and Henry his, her abhorrence 


of the folly of that lady was too great to 
be concealed; ſhe inveighed againſt her to 
every creature but the *ſquire; and his 
ſiſter was the object of her ridicule, 1 in all 


companies but his. 


. Now, ſaid old Downe, if Miſs Frank- 


in can like one handſome young fellow 


well enough to play the fool with, why 


not another. 


Jack,“ cried he, = how do you live?” 

It was a matter he did not before ſuffer 
toidifturh his quiet; it ſurprized Jack, 
what, thought he, has the old fellow found 
his bowels at laſt! 


Jack put on a diſmal face;—* why faith, 


ſir,” ſaid he, I find it very hard, money 


is ſo ſcarce, creditors ſo impertinent, and 


my income, as you know, ſo ſmall.” 

105 Lookee, Jack,” interrupted the fa- 
ther if I put you in a way to get at leaſt 
ten thouſand pounds, will you give me 


poundage?“ 


Oh, I thought it could r not be, aid Jack 
: 10 
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to himſelf to his father he was full of 
en and abounded in promiſes. 

Old Downe then repeated all he had 
heard from Mrs. Hudſon's communica- 
tion, which was about ten times as much 
as was true, and concluded his tale, with 
injunctions on his ſon, to fall deſperately 
in love with the learned lady at the ma- 
nor; your uncle Gregory,“ continued he, 
* attends her; ſhe is ſick of the megrims, 
you muſt have him in your intereſt; I muſt 


not be ſeen in the affair, the old ſquire 


would ſoon ſmoke me; let him preſcribe 
2 young fellow, and do you offer con- 
nubial medicines in the nick, and it may 
be the making of us.” 

* Us,” thought Jack, —* Hum !—the 
thing has a face, and the old Tabby will 
certainly be heireſs to the ſquire z but if I 
have not profited by your example, and 


learnt to keep an eye on my own intereſt, - 


| ought to be hanged.” 
Doctor Gregory was conſulted ; Mits 
Vor. IV. M Franklin's 
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- Franklin's vapours continuing, he wa 


called in very frequently. Doctor Gregory 


as a man of ſixty years ſtanding in the 
world, he was a prodigious favourite with 


all his female patients; his viſits were 
doubly acceptable from the news he al. 
ways mingled with his enquiries, and thoſe 
particularly flattering from the compli. 
ments with which they were . 


as thus: 
„ hope, Madam, I have the pleaſure of 


ſeeing you much recovered to-day if! 


may take it on the evidence of your eyes, 
the draught operated to my wiſh, they 
are amazingly brilliant, though really one 
muſt not depend too much on thoſe kind 
of things; for would you. believe it, —give 
me leave, Madam, to feel your pulſe, lay, 


Bill low, wants a fillup, muſt think of ſome- 


thing, —and, Ma'am, as I was faying, Mrs, 
Whiffle with her bright eyes, is actually 


ſeized with a vertigo.” 
Miſs Franklin had not indeed been open 


to that kind of Battery ; ; the cared as little 
about 
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bout the beauty of other females, 48 


the did about her own before her attack 
on Henry: the penetrating Doctor, how- 
ever, was at no loſs; whenever he had been 
heretofore called to any of the family, 
he knew how to mingle his humble ad- 
miration of her learning and wiſdom; 
with the common ſalutations of good- 
breeding and politeneſs, he would aſk, with 


great apparent ſolicitude, when the world 
vas to be favoured and inſtructed by 


the produce of her elegant pen? and la- 
menting there was fo little attention paid 
in general to the education of the females: 
of the preſent age, more eſpecially as, in 
his humble opinion, there was a vivacity, 
an alertneſs in their capacities, men could 
not boaſt, he rejoiced that he could con- 
gratulate himſelf and the world on her 
abilities and acquiſitions; the Doctor had 
likewiſe heard, ſince Miſs Franklin had 
become his patient, to what cauſe it 
was that he was favoured with her com- 
mands; it required little art to ſee that 

10 Miſs 
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Miſs Franklin's diſorders were of the 
mental kind, and that inward diſcontent 
occalioned outward complaints; he had 

therefore lately put more of the woman 
into his compliments, and embraced with 
no little eagerneſs the propoſals of his 
nephew, firſt, however, ſtipulating, as the 
father had done, for a ſhare in the fleece, 
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